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Hongkong’s Opportunities 
The New University— Hongkong as a Model 


in the 


Western Pacific 


By ARGOS 


In most of the recent discussions on 
the future of the Colony emphasis has 
been placed on those needs which are 
required for the immediate rehabilitation 
of the daily life of its citizens. New 
houses, transport, adequate public ser- 
vices such as water, gas, electric light 
and telephones, and new roads are the 
themes which dominate our present 
thoughts, while other features such as 
town planning are regarded as desirable 
elements of a long term policy. This is 
a natural and correct approach. The 
day to day needs of the inhabitants of 
the colony have to be met first, but they 
cannot and should not be made an excuse 
for ignoring the long term view of the 
future of Hongkong. Some day we shall 
have to face and formulate a scheme for 
an overall future policy, affecting every 
aspect of life within the Colony which 
will indicate the goals towards which we 
reach and the ends which we hope to 
achieve. Moreover it is submitted that 
the present is not an inopportune time to 
place on record proposals which might 
be embodied in such a long term policy, 
if they are to receive adequate thought 
and discussion when the plans for the 
future are formulated. 


It would therefore seem desirable 
that we should have clearly in our minds 
the position which we expect Hongkong 
to hold in the New World whiche for 
better or for worse is being built around 
us. It is probably correct to say that 
Hongkong has ceased to be an outpost 
of British trade in the Far East, it has 
become a centre of western culture and 
in particular of British culture in a 
world of new nations. Since the close 
of the Japanese War we have witnessed 
throughout the Western Pacific the rise 
of new nations reaching from Tokyo to 
Indonesia, all struggling to build their 
new societies on principles which they 
have inherited from the West. These 
new nations are young, inexperienced in 
the art of government and social organisa- 
tion, and whether we like it or not they 
are going to turn to the nearest example 
of western government and organisation 
at hand to examine the methods and 
reasons which have been responsible for 
producing a stable system of law, govern- 
ment and social organisation, which they 
are finding so difficult to establish within 
their own territory. 


Hongkong as a Yardstick 


This places a heavy responsibility on 
Hongkong. Because we will be regarded 
as an example, because new countries 
will look to us for guidance, because they 


will tend to copy this older and well tried 
system of social organisation which they 
have to hand, it is incumbent on us to 
make certain that they can and will find 
within this Colony, a system of political, 
social and commercial administration 
which is worthy of imitation and adop- 
tion. So when we build for the future, 
we must ensure that we are creating a 
system that is worthy of emulation, in 
confidence that if our neighbours take 
our achievements as a yardstick for their 
aspirations, then we will not fail them. 


That, however, is not all. Hongkong 
can, by virtue of its position in the 
Western Pacific do more than merely 
pose as an example to be followed. 
Situated as it is in the centre of the cross 
roads of the Far Kast, it will be visited 
by the ships and aeroplanes which link 
these new countries to one another; its 
name (and reputation) will be known 
throughout these states. Hongkong can 
therefore be a centre from which in- 
fluences may radiate throughout the 
Western Pacific and which will have a 
direct bearing on the lives and internal 
organisation of our neighbours. It is 
thus pertinent to ask what will these new 
born states require and what can Hong- 
kong offer them? Of course it would be 
expecting too much to insist that Hong- 
kong should examine their requirements 
and cater for them without reference to 
the Colony’s own needs. Yet it may be 
that the very things which Hongkong 
requires for itself may be wanted by its 
neighbours too. The extent of their 
respective needs will differ, and obviously 
the new large nations which have recently 
come into existence will require consider- 
ably more than Hongkong can supply. 
So much must be admitted, yet it is sub- 
mitted that Hongkong can, while con- 
centrating primarily on its own require- 
ments, proffer some aid in limited but 
not unimportant spheres to its neighbours. 


The Problem of Skilled Personnel 


What then are these needs which are 
common to all countries of the Western 
Pacific and which Hongkong is parti- 
cularly well suited to supply? It is not 
the purpose of this article to deal with 
more than one aspect of this problem 
namely that of personnel. It may, we 
believe, be assumed that the Countries of 
the Western Pacific will enter that phase 
which seems to be common to the eco- 
nomic history of all countries which have 
been primarily agricultural. We shall 
see a more rapid and intensive develop- 
ment of light industries alongside but not 
superceding the older agricultural indus- 
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tries. We can expect more vigorous 
advances in agriculture on scientific lines 
and a larger volume of production of raw 
materials and agricultural products for 
the peoples and factories of the highly 
industrialised countries. This should 
bring an increase in purchasing power 
of the producing countries, which in 
turn will make for a bigger demand for 
the products of those industrial nations. 
There will be a greater volume of trade 
moving between the Far East and other 
parts of the world, which will require 
more ships, more banking and more 
insurance facilities, but above all men 
skilled in the handling of agriculture, 
commerce, industry and government 
administration. 


The Advantages of Hongkong 


It is in the training of such men 
that Hongkong can perhaps make its best 
and most effective contribution to the new 
agricultural, industrial and social revolu- 
tion which we have envisaged in this part 
of the world. The economic forces out- 
lined above will be at work within the 
next two generations and’ may well 
flounder and produce considerable social 
unrest unless they are guided by com- 
petent hands. Men will be required 
with up-to-date agricultural knowledge, 
with first class engineering skill, with 
sound commercial training and with 
competent administrative capacity. There 
are areas probably better fitted than 
Hongkong to supply the agricultural 
experts, but the training of engineers 
who will build the reservoirs and drain 
the land for agriculture, who. will make 
and run the new light industries who 
will engineer the communications down 
which commerce can flow, may well be 
done in Hongkong. What better centre 
could there be to train competent com- 
mercial hands in the theory and practice 
of international trade? Where else in 
the Western Pacific is there that absence 
from party strife, that political stability 
in which the theory and knowledge of 
government administration can be im- 
partially studied? 


The Hongkong University 


Given that Hongkong is an ideal 
centre for the training of engineers, com- 
mercial experts and political scientists, 
through which institutions do we proceed ? 
We are indeed fortunate in having a well 
established if somewhat war-scarred Uni- 
versity in our city. The university has 
recently restarted in a small way but so 
far no hint has been made public of its 
future development. This article is a 
plea that when plans are laid for future 
policy some account will be taken not 
only of the needs of Hongkong but also 
of the whole of the Western Pacific. 
And if the case stated above is sound, 
then there would be especial need for new 
faculties of Economics and _ Political 
Science within the University. 
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The students trained in Hongkong 
University have never been drawn ex- 
clusively from the Colony; they have 
come from the neighbouring “countries 
and on the completion of their studies 
they have returned to their own states to 
apply the knowledge which they have 
received from this University. There 
has been a recognised course in engineer- 
ing for many years which has served to 
provide some of the technicians so 
urgently required in the technically back- 
ward parts of Asia. But it is surprising 
that in one of the major commercial 
centres of the world there should have 
been no faculty of Commerce. 


Considerable play is made in some 
quarters in the Colony on the necessity 
of employing local staff in positions of 
greater responsibility. The principle is 
good but when it comes to finding candi- 
dates for those positions employers must 
realise that their choice is limited to a 
very few who by virtue of knowledge and 
experience can qualify for such posts. 


It is suggested that the University 
should movil courses in commercial 
subjects such as advanced economics, 
economic history, banking and finance, 
commercial and business organisation, 
the economics of transport and kindred 
subjects. Nor need such training be 
limited to the theoretical approach only. 
There are numbers of banks, financial 
and commercial houses who could invite 
students to enter their premises to ‘‘ see 
how it works ’’ on the inside, thus giving 
the students an opportunity to realise 
how their theoretical knowledge would 
be applied and thus ensuring that 
harmonious combination of theory and 
practice which go to make the perfectly 
trained executive. 


New Faculties of Hongkong University 

Again it is submitted that Hongkong 
University would be an ideal centre for 
a specialised study of Political and 
Social Science. The criticism is often 
advanced that universities are too apt to 
become hotbeds of political intrigue and 
that it is therefore wiser to cut out all 
courses which have a political tinge. 
But that line of thought merely evades 
the issue. 
around us and they will, in spite of any- 
thing we do, apply their own notions of 
political and social organisation (too often 
half-baked) to the countries which they 
now rule. In our University we could 
ask them to make an intensive study of 
the British way of political thinking and 
organisation. We are rightly proud of 
our constitution and our brand of demo- 
cracy, which has been widely copied 
throughout the world and _ represents 
perhaps the finest contribution of the 
British race to civilisation. Our national 
and local systems of government are well 
tried, and have given, to the countries 
which have adopted them, a continuity 
pad ssa sity which is the envy of the 
world. 


It is not suggested that we should 
thereby seek to foist a constitution 
similar to the British on new nations, 
but a comparative study of the successful 
politics of the world should offer the men 
who will formulate the constitution for 
these new nations, a real knowledge of 
the reasons which have produced stability 
in the older countries. Even in Hong- 
kong one could have more faith in the 
new Municipal Constitution if there was 
a generation of men behind it who had 
been trained in the theory and practice 
of local government. It should not be 
impossible to include such a course in the 
curriculum for the New University. 


New nations have grown up 


The British Council in China 
Outline of Work and Activities 
By Proressor P. M. Roxsy, 


Chief Representative of The British Council in China. 


The name “‘British Council’ is far 
from being descriptive and, not un- 
naturally, is frequently confused with 
“Consul’’ with which in fact it has no 
connection. As a prelude to a brief 
account of its present activities and future 
programme in China it may be well to 
summarise its essential purpose and aims. 
Broadly speaking, there are three kinds 
of relationship between countries; com- 
mercial, political and cultural. Official 
organizations for the supervision and 
administration of the first two of these 
have long existed, but until recently the 
third has been largely left to chance. 
In the critical nineteenth century, when 
China was first brought into close contact 
with Great Britain and the West, the 
relationships were almost entirely com- 
mercial and political. Between the 
thinkers, the writers and artists and the 
ordinary citizens of the two civilisations 
there was virtually no contact at all. 


In retrospect this is seen to have been 
a real tragedy and the cause of constant 
misunderstandings. A recent Report of 
the British Council is surely right in 
saying that it is ‘“‘the ordinary relations, 
the non-political, non-economic relation 
between peoples—the popular relations as 
they may be called’’ that constitute the 
life blood of the common civilisation 
which must be evolved if there is to be 
any tolerable future for humanity in a 
shrinking world. 


The conception of isolated regional 
civilisations is as obsolete as that of 
‘““Economic Man’’. The growth of 
friendship and understanding through 
the development of cultural relations is 
not only the best guarantee of good com- 
mercial and political relations between 
countries but also the main hope of pool- 
ing in the world civilisation of the future 
the most valuable experience and tradi- 
tions of each of the regional civilisations 
which can contribute to it without losing 
their distinctive personalities and charac- 
teristics. 


We do not suggest that the proposals 
which have been put forward above 
constitute an exhaustive examination of 
the needs which our University might 
provide for in the future. We have 
touched only one small phase of the work 
which might be expected from it, and 
we have done no more than suggest a part 
of the influences which might emanate 
from our premier school of learning and 
from our Colony to the advantage of the 
nations among whom we shall have to 
live. But the peoples of these new coun- 
tries will come to our Colony to learn 
from us and will look to us for guidance, 
only in so far as they are convinced that 
there is: something of value, something 
worth while, and something which can 
be of benefit in helping them to solve 
their own particular problems. It may 
be too much to expect that, like England 
of old, ‘‘ we shall save ourselves by our 
exertions and the world by our example,” 
but it would be a worth-while experience 
to try. 


Council’s Primary Aim 


The primary aim of the British 
Council, established a few years before 
the outbreak of the second World War, 
was admittedly to make British civilisa- 
tion, institutions and aspirations better 
understood, but it finds its ultimate 
justification in its contribution to the 
wider purpose outlined above. It has no 
commercial or political objectives except 
in the very broad sense already indicated. 
It is not competitive and desires to 
cooperate with all other organizations 
having similar ends in view. Above all 
it aims at reciprocity of cultural relations. 


As an official statement of the Council 
puts it: ‘‘ Those’ in charge of cultural 
relations should bring messages of peace 
and good sense and that of each country 
should be complementary to the other. 
The ways of life of great nations are not 
to be shown as if they were the patent 
medicines of competing advertisers ’’. 
The financial resources of the Council 
must obviously be mainly devoted to the 
“‘projection’’ of Britain to China, Latin 
America and all the other countries with 
which it has established contact, but it 
is in the confident hope and belief that 
there will be a similar “‘projection’’ of © 
China and these other countries to 


Britain. A one-way traffic in cultural 
relations is indeed a contradiction in 
terms. 


The Origin in 1942 


The activities of the British Council 
in China had their origin in the organized 
visits of some distinguished British 
savants in 1942 and 1943 with the special 
object of making contact with the Uni- 
versities of ‘‘Free China’’, then struggling 
against tremendous odds and almost com- 
plete isolation both to maintain the great 
cultural heritage of this ancient civilisa- 
tion and by research and practical train- 
ing to prepare their students for the 
gigantic task of post-war reconstruction. 


One of these visitors was the well- 
known Cambridge scientist, Dr. Joseph 
Needham. It was due to his leadership, 
energy and inspiration and to the finan- 
cial support of the Council that there 
came into existence the Sino-British 
Science Co-operation Office which proved 
a most valuable liaison in the later stages 
of the war, between scientists in China 
and scientists in Britain and the west. 
Some of the special war-time services 
which it was able to perform, such as 
the transmission to China of urgently- 
needed chemical re-agents and scientific 
instruments, have necessarily diminished 
since the coming of peace, but in the 
wider organization of the Council’s ac- 
tivities which has now begun, the great 
tradition of interchange and reciprocal 
help between Chinese and British scien- 
tists which Dr. Needham and’ his col- 
leagues have established will be main- 
tained. 
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The Scientific Office of the British 
Council in China will remain as one of 
its most important activities. It was 
never, however, the intention of the 
Council to limit cultural contacts to the 
field of pure and applied science and 
technology. Countries which really wish 
to understand one another and learn from 
each other must obtain a balanced view 
of each other’s life and background and 
of the forces which animate their respec- 
tive national activities and characteristics. 
Even in the later decades of the Nine- 
teenth Century, when to the Manchu 
authorities the technical aspects of 
Western life alone seemed worthy of 
study, many of the earliest Chinese stu- 
dents sent to Europe to master such 
subjects as Naval architecture and metal- 
lurgy soon discovered that, without some 
understanding of the thought and social 
background of the West, its technical 
achievements could not be appreciated or 
assimilated. One of the most vital 
aspects of the Council’s work must be to 
make available the best thought and 
experience of Great Britain over as wide 
a range as possible; in the field of social 
and political sgience, the organization of 
social services, government and admini- 
stration and that of philosophy, literature 
and art, no less than in the field of science 
pure and applied. 


Nothing is more certain than that 
progress in technology and the applica- 
tions of science brings acute social and 
economic problems in its train; Britain’s 
rich but often painful experience in 
grappling with all the issues involved 
in the transition from a _semi-feudal 
society to that of an industrial democracy 
may be as valuable to Modern China in 
the throes of social, economic and political 
change as her experience in invention 
and scientific research. 


Organization and Activities 


The headquarters of the British 
Council in China has recently been trans- 
ferred from Chungking to Nanking, the 
move involving a full share of the excite- 
ments, perils and adventures incidental 
to the down-river trek which so many 
institutions have had to make in the last 
few months. We are, however, retaining 
a part of our old quarters in Chungking 
as the centre of a West China Branch to 
serve the needs of Chengtu, Kunming, 
Sian and other cultural centres in the 
former ‘‘Free Ckina’’. 


Our new headquarters in Nanking 
has two nuclei; the main office and 
residence. at 36 Peiping Road and the 
Scientific office (whose Chinese name 
perpetuates the original ‘‘ Sino-British 
Science Co-operation Office’’) at 78 
Shansi Road. In addition, through the 
courtesy of the authorities, we are instal- 
ling in the headquarters of the Sino- 
British Cultural Association, also in 
Peiping Road,'a Reference Library which 
it is hoped may serve the useful purpose 
of exhibiting some of the most important 
works which have been published in Great 
Britain during the long years in which 
hice has been isolated from the outside 
world. 


In Shanghai we have an office, at 
present located at 27 The Bund (Fifth 
Floor), which serves also as a depot for 
the distribution of books, periodicals and 
other supplies received from England. 
In the near future it is hoped to develop 
a new branch in Peiping and a little later 
at Canton and to establish regional 
Libraries in addition to the Central 
Reference Library in Nanking. The 
Council has come to realise that China is 
at once a country and a sub-continent. 


Activities Outlined 


So much for the regional organization 
of the Council’s work. It remains to 
give a brief outline of its activities, 
actual and potential. 


I. Probably the most important is 
that of direct personal contacts, more 
particularly with the Universities and 
other institutions of higher learning. 
This it is sought to achieve in various 
ways: 


(a) Through the regular staff of the 
Council based on Nanking and the 
regional centres, this personnel including 
specialists in various subjects both scien- 
tific and humanistic. It may perhaps 
be particularly noticed that the Council 
has recently appointed an ‘‘Adviser in 
English Studies ’’, Mr. E. S. Drake, 
whose special task will be to give all the 
expert advice and help within his power 
in matters connected with the teaching 
of English and the presentation of Eng- 
lish Literature, and who will travel 
widely over the country for this purpose. 

(b) Through subsidised posts for 
British lecturers, for whom there is an 
increasing demand in the Chinese Uni- 
versities. These lectureships are mainly, 
but not exclusively, in English Language 
and Literature, an interesting exception 
being the recent appointment of a lec- 
turer in the Organization of Social Work 
in Ginling College for Women. 


(c) Through organized lecture tours 
of from four to six months duration of 


distinguished visiting professors from 
England. 


II. Facilities for Chinese students 
and professors to visit Great Britain for 
study and research naturally figure pro- 
minently in the Council’s programme, 
but just now they are severely limited 
both by the financial stringency and the 
great congestion of the British Univer- 
sities due to the heavy post-war influx. 
At present the Council is offering about 
twenty post-graduate student scholarships 
per year for higher study and research 
and great trouble is taken over the task 
of satisfactorily placing the recipients in 
the British Universities; recommenda- 
tions for these scholarships are made by 
a Selection Committee which contains 
representatives from the Chinese Ministry 
of Education, the Sino-British Education 
and Cultural Endowment Fund and the 
Academia Sinica. The Council also 
helps to place about a similar number 
of Chinese Government scholars, selected 
by competitive examination. The 
scholarships offered by the Federation of 
British Industries for practical training 
in works and factories is another important 
contribution. 


Apart from the student scholarships, 
the Council offers a few ‘‘ fellowships ”’ 
each year to Chinese professors of senior 
standing and invites a larger number of 
‘“ distinguished visitors’’ for shorter 
periods to enable them to study particular 
aspects of English life such as the or- 
ganization of the social services, Library 
Administration, Local Government, etc. 
An interesting example is the impending 
visit of five Chinese educational admini- 
strators to study the characteristics and 
organization of Primary, Secondary and 
Technical education in England. With 
an improvement of the economic situation 
and the easing of the post-war pressure, 
a considerable expansion of all these 
facilities may be confidently expected. 


III. In China itself an extremely 
important part of the Council’s work is 
the distribution of periodicals and books. 
The Council itself produces a large num- 
ber of carefully prepared and authorita- 
tive monographs dealing with various 
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aspects of British life and thought which 
are being widely distributed. It also 
endeavours to meet the requests for par- 
ticular books and periodicals from the 
Chinese Universities and other institu- 
tions; it has been able to make a small 
but greatly appreciated contribution to- 
wards filling the gaps and repairing the 
grievous losses which the war years have 
caused in University and other Libraries 
in China. In many cases, where it was 
impossible to replace missing back num- 
bers of much-needed scientific journals, 
photostat and microfilm reproductions 
have been supplied. 


Service to the Sciences 


Closely linked with the ‘supply of 
literature is the organization of an in- 
formation service in all cultural, scientific 
and educational matters. The Science 
Office at Nanking provides means of direct 
contact between Chinese and British 
scientists and scientific institutions and 
undertakes to transmit materials, such 
as seeds, plants, new laboratory products 
and other scientific specimens, between 
the two countries; it can also often 
arrange for the publication in British 
journals of papers or abstracts recording 
the results of scientific research in China. 
Similar contacts are now being arranged 
between Chinese and British sociologists 
and workers in other humanistic fields. 


This outline would be incomplete 
without a brief reference to the efforts 
made by the Council to promote facilities 
for the study of British music, painting 
and the drama, efforts which will be 
greatly extended when transport becomes 
easier and safer than at present. Some 
months ago an exhibition of British 
Graphic Art,—etchings, engravings and 
woodcuts by leading exponents of these 
arts—was sent out from England and 
shown in Chungking, Chengtu, Shapingpa 
and Pishan. 

In a few weeks it will be exhibited 
in Nanking and Shanghai. Later it is 
hoped to organize exhibitions of other 
aspects of British art and particularly 
one covering the whole range of the very 
characteristic British art of water-colour 
painting which it is felt will have a 
special appeal in China. It will be a 
special duty of a new member of the staff, 
expected to arrive in China very shortly, 
to extend this side of the Council’s work 
and make the visual arts of Britain better 
known through exhibitions. 


Although the ancient arts of China 
are much appreciated in Britain, the 
work of her modern painters is less 
familiar and the Council is glad to have 
been associated with two exhibitions of 
Chinese paintings recently held there. 


In conclusion two points deserve 
emphasis: first that these cultural 
approaches by the British Council and 
its representatives in China have every- 
where met with the most friendly and 
appreciative response, and, secondly, that 
there are already welcome signs of 
reciprocity on the part of the Chinese. 


The Chinese Government has recent- 
ly established scholarships for Sinological 
studies in Oxford, Cambridge and London 
and arrangements are being made for 
their holders to spend their last ‘year of 
study in Chinese Universities; so too the 
Academia Sinica is contemplating a 
scheme whereby young British and 
American scholars can work in their own 
special fields with Chinese scholars in its 
various Institutes (Geology, Physics, 
Social Science, etc.) which, under the 
well-known and far-sighted plan of the 
late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, have been estab- 
lished for the national prosecution of 
research. 
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The Labour Movement in Japan 


Struggle for Economic Improvement and 
Democratic Form of Government 


(By A Correspondent) 


The rise of a powerful labour movement 
in Japan constitutes one of the most sensa- 
tional postwar developments in the Far East. 
Within a few months after V-J Day, trade 
union membership had reached numerical 
heights never before attained in the history 
of Japan, and to-day is estimated at 
approximately 4 million. Furthermore, this 
unprecedented upsurge of organized labour 
has been accompanied by a vigorous effort 
on the part of the workers to give real mean- 
ing to the slogan of a “peaceful and 
democratic Japan’’ and the program of 
democratizing the Japanese political and 
economic structure. 


The fundamental reasons for the 
phenomenal growth of the Japanese labour 
movement immediately after V-J Day were 
economic, and economic aims and interests 
continue to determine the program and 
activities of the major labour organizations. 
With the end of the war, Japanese workers 
were faced with a desperate economic situa- 
tion and intolerable working conditions 
resulting from the war years. Under the 
militarist regime, the trade union movement 
had been ruthlessly suppressed; working 
hours had been lengthened to 14 and even 
16 hours per day; occasional wage increases 
had lagged far behind the sharp rise in 
prices, so that actual wages were shockingly 
low even by Japanese standards. Compul- 
sory savings and the forced purchase of 
government bonds had made further inroads 
into the Japanese worker’s meager earnings. 
By the end of the war, Japanese labour was 
in a far worse position than the workers of 
any other industrialized country. 


Following V-J Day, the Allied occupation 
forces in Japan were confronted with the 
problem of the general demoralization of 
Japan’s industrial economy, the threat of 
widespread unemployment, and the fact that 
the chief employers in Japan were the 
Zaibatsu, whose monopoly control of industry 
they were pledged to destroy. Initial direc- 
tives recognized the desirability of trade 
union development as an essential factor in 
the development of democracy in Japan. 
The basic Post-Surrender Policy directive 
stated that “‘encouragement shall be given 
and favour shown to the development of 


organizations of labour, industry, and 
agriculture, organized on a democratic 
basis.” And on September 1, 1945, Secretary 


of State Byrnes declared that “ we shall take 
such steps as may be necessary to encourage 
democratic reforms among the submerged 
classes, the peasants and the industrial 
workers, so that they may have a voice in 
their government.” Thus U.S. occupation 
policy at the outset recognized Japanese 
labour’s right not only to organize but also 
to make its voice felt in political affairs, very 
much as it is in the United States and many 
other parts of the world. 


This policy was implemented as follows: 
On September 30, 1945, the Great Japan 
Industrial Labour Patriotic Association— 
Japan’s government controlled wartime 
“labour front” organization patterned on 
that of Nazi Germany—was dissolved in 
order to pave the way for the rise of a free 
labour movement. On October 11, 1945, 
GHQ issued a directive encouraging the pro- 
motion of labour unions. On October 27, 
1945, a Department of Labour Affairs was 
established within the Japanese Welfare 
Minstry. Anti-labour laws were abolished 
and the control of labour affairs, which had 
formerly been under the jurisdiction of the 
Police Departments in the various prefec- 
tures, was transferred to the Department of 
Domestic Affairs. Simultaneously, many 
labour leaders that had long languished in 
jail were released. 


All these measures combined to remove 
the restrictions that had served to hamper 
the growth of an organized and independent 
Japanese labour movement. But the speed 
and intensity with which the workers of 
Japan began to organize startled the AMG 
(American Military Government) and sur- 
prised most observers, who had forgotten 
that despite the most repressive conditions, a 
small but vigorous labour movement had 
existed in Japan before the war. The 
nucleus of this movement was still intact, 


and in view of the critical economic situation, 
it should not have been surprising that trade 
union organization developed so rapidly. By 
December 20, 1945, it was estimated that 375 
unions with a combined membership of 
330,000 had already been organized. One 
month later, the estimated number of 
organized workers had mounted to 600,000. 
The significance of this figure can be 
appreciated by contrasting it with the largest 
number of Japanese workers ever organized 
in unions in the past, i., 421,000 in 1936. 
By March 1, the number had doubled again, 
rising to 1,700,000 in 3,745 unions. The 
tempo of union organization increased 
steadily, and by November, 1946, a SCAP 
labour adviser estimated that the number of 
organized workers in Japan was approxi- 
mately 4 million. 


The newly given right to organize cannot 
in itself explain this sensational growth. The 
spontaneity of the movement and the mush- 
rooming of unions throughout Japan were 
due primarily to the effort of the people to 
cope with the critical economic situation 
during the early period of the occupation. 
During the first three months of the occupa- 
tion, for example, Japanese workers found 
themselves in an even worse position than 
before V-J Day. On October 20, 1945, the 
ceiling prices on fresh and raw foodstuffs 
were removed. Since there was already an 
acute food shortage in the urban areas, this 
lifting of ceiling prices on foodstuffs imme- 
diately increased the cost of living. Accord- 
ing to official figures, the cost of living for 
a standard worker’s family in the six major 
cities of Japan was increased by 65%. The 
ability of the Japanese worker to cope with 
price increases and fogd shortages was also 
sharply reduced by mass lay-offs and wide- 
spread unemployment. According to a 
Ministry of Welfare survey covering the six 
major industrial prefectures of Japan, 66% 
of the industrial workers were discharged in 
October 1945, as a result of total production 
stoppages by the employers or of drastic 
reductions in output. If one adds to this a 
rapid increase in currency inflation, the 
general economic background of trade union 
development is clearly apparent. 


An analysis of the early post-surrender 
labour disputes confirms the economic 
character of Japanese labour’s demands. 
Between January and March 1946, 362 labour 
disputes were officially reported, of which 
291, or 80% were concerned with wage 
increases and working hours. As Rodo 
Hyoron, the semi-official publication of the 
Japanese Department of Labour Affairs 
pointed out in its first issue (July 1946), 
“hardly any of them had political meaning 
or ideological colouring.” Wage increases 
constituted the primary demand of the 
unions; the other major demands being for 
the eight-hour day, vacation with pay, 
democratization of the company set-up, and 
labour participation in management through 
the creation of labour-management councils. 
The economic origin of the trade union 
upsurge is further demonstrated by the fact 
that the greatest degree of organization was 
first manifest among the workers with the 
worst wages and working conditions, notably 
the miners. By January 1946, the mining 
unions were estimated to embrace the 
greatest number of organized workers— 
150.000—and the successful Hokkaido miners’ 
strike had set an examyp’> to all other 
Japanese trade unions. 


Control of Production by Labour 


In appraising the postwar Japanese 
labour movement, it must be borne in mind 
that the Japanese workers were confronted 
with a unique problem. Their employers— 
the owners of Japanese industry—constituted 
an important section of the war makers that 
had led Japan to disgrace and defeat. These 
industrialists had geared Japan’s economy to 
aggressive war and colonrial conquest. Now, 
in their hour of defeat, they embarked upon 
a program of systematic sabotage, marked 
by production stoppages, mass lay-offs, etc., 
in an obvious attemot to sow economic con- 
fusion, intensify inflation, hamper the work 
of the occupation authorities, and obstruct 
the newly emerging democratic forces in 
Japan. 


Thus the problem of economic recon- 
struction in Japan entailed not simply the 
rebuilding of what had been destroyed by 
the war, but the redirection of the whole 
Japanese economy toward the production of 
civilian goods for peacetime purposes. And 
since the owners of Japanese industry 
showed themselves unwilling to make this 
shift voluntarily, .Japanese labour was 
necessarily forced to tackle this problem as 
part of its general effort to improve the 
welfare of the Japanese people. One of 
labour’s solutions was the technique known 
as “production control” which has been 
viewed with unwarranted alarm both by 
SCAP and the Japanese Government. 
Actually, all that ‘production control” 
means is that production is continued during 
a strike, but under labour control. Profits 
made during the period of labour control 
revert to management. 


The unique features of this new techni- 
que stem from the specific situation in Japan, 
notably the intentional slowdown of produc- 
tion by the industrialists, and the desire of 
the unions to expand production of civilian 
goods simultaneously with their fight for 
economic gains. ‘Production control” was 
first employed by the striking miners of the 
Bibai Coal Mine in Hokkaido and later 
spread to many industries. But by its very 
nature, this technique is not applicable to 
industries where continued production is 
dependent upon the procurement of raw 
materials, credit, etc., and was employed in 
only 133 of the 1,411 labour disputes that 
occurred between September, 1945 and July, 
1946. In many instances, “ production 
control” was adopted only after a regular 
aeike had dragged on for a considerable 
ime. 


In the early phases of the evolution of 
“production control” it was believed that 
this technique would enable the strikers, to 
secure food during the acute shortage by 
supplying the farmers in the rural areas with 
needed industrial goods. Thus the Tokyo 
newspaper Nihon Sangyo Keizai reported on 
January 28, 1946: “In order to replace 
capitalists who sabotage production, labour 
should take over production and link up with 
the farmers in a deal for return of agricul- 
tural products. The basic idea is to check 
and solve the present food crisis.” Although 
in practice this contemplated exchange of 
industrial goods for agricultural products on 
a barter basis did not materialize as a stable 
feature of “production control,” the system 
did achieve what was of far greater and 
more lasting significance for the Japanese 
economy as a whole, namely the enhance- 
ment of production. This was conspicuous 
in the mines, where the output of coal was 
substantially increased during the “ produc- 
tion control” strike. One of the largest of 
the “production control” strikes—the Keisei 
Electric Railroad Co. strike in Tokyo involv- 
ing 2,500 employees—was marked by a 
speeding up and improvement of service for 
the public and considerable progress in 
needed repairs of the railroad line. 


The Development of National Labour 
Organizations 


The development of trade unions in 
Japan following V-J Day was a spontaneous, 
nation-wide movement. Individual unions 
sprang up in factories and mines in all parts 
of the country, without benefit of any central, 
directing body to coordinate their activities. 
The first important step toward the forma- 
tion of a labour council that would unite the 
separate unions into a joint body was the 
Kanto District Factory Delegates Conference 
of January 27, 1946. The Kanto District, 
embracing the Tokyo and Yokohama areas, 
is the most advanced industrial district of 
Japan. This Factory Delegates Conference 
was attended by representatives from 137 
unions, with an aggregate membership of 
327,000 workers, and proved to be a mile- 
stone in the postwar history of Japanese 
labour foreshadowing the Congress of Indus- 
trial Unions, which was organized in August 
1946, and adopted the main points of the 
Kanto Conference program. 


The Congress of Industrial Unions, 
generally known as the CIU, is the largest 
and most militant national labour organiza- 
tion in Japan. Its Inaugural Convention, 
held in Tokyo during the week of August 18, 
1946, was attended by 1,049 delegates 
representing 1,600,000 trade unionists. The 
great majority of its affiliated unions are 
organized on a nation-wide, “vertical” or 
industrial, basis. The largest unions 
represented at the Inaugural Convention, 
with their reported membership at the time, 
were as follows: 


1947 
Postal and Telegraph Employees ... 400,000 
Machine and Instrument Workers .. 165,585 
National Chemical Workers Union 130,000 
All-Japan Express Workers Union 130,000 
Government Railway Workers 

Union, Tokyo District ............ 118,000 
Japan Education Workers Union ... 117,000 
All-Japan Mine Workers Union ...... 96,000 
Electrical Workers Union Council .. 95,000 
Iron and Steel Workers Union ...... 85,000 


A large part of the strength of the CIU 
comes fi10m workers in basic industry and 
the more politically advanced sections of 
Japanese laoour. This is reflected in the 
CiU program, which combines botn political 
and economic aims under the over-all objec- 
tive of realizing tne democratic revolution in 
Japan, In tne economic sphere, the CIU 
stands for “security of food and jobs for all 
workers,” and opposes “the policies of the 
capitalists and bureaucrats who attempt to 
shut tne sacrifice and burdens of the war 
upon the people in order to maintain and 
strengthen colonial working conditions,” It 
views its ertorts for the improvement of 
labour conditions and the protection of 
labour’s rights within the broader frame- 
work of the economic reconstruction of 
Japan, and calls for the establishment of a 


“single, nation-wide organization . .. a single 
industrial union,” uniting al! workers 
“ regardless of political beliefs and 


ideologies.” The CIU’s political program 
for Japanese labour is “to play a role as 
a driving power against feudalism, mili- 
tarism, and fascism by joining a democratic 
front, and to make an effort for the estab- 
lishment of a democratic government sup- 
ported by the people.” The foreign policy 
plank adopted by the CIU convention reads 
as follows: “We as the Japanese working 
class dedicate ourselves to our share of the 
task of preservation of world peace hy 
fighting racism, as exemplified in the notion 
that the Japanese are a ‘master race’ in 
Asia; by cooperating with neighbouring 
nations on the principle of equality; 
supvorting revolutionary movements for 
n°tional inderendence; and by joining the 
World Federation of Trade Unions which 
symbolizes the international solidarity of 
workers.” 


The elected leaders of the CIU are of 
varying political backgrounds. Katsumi 
Kikunami, its president, is an intellectual, a 
former head of the London bureau of the 
Asahi chain of daily newspapers, with little 
previous experience in trade union organiza- 
tion. He is a democrat with a small “4d,” 
a political independent, and a leader of the 
Newspaper and Radio Workers Union. 
Katsuyoshi Dobashi (Tsuchibashi), first vice- 
president, is a conservative Social Democrat. 
As head of the Communications Union, he 
opposed affiliation with the CIU but was 
over-ruled by the regional organizers of his 
union whom he rcoresented at the Conven- 


tion. Yasuo Sakaguchi, second  vice- 
president is also a Social Democrat. The 
Communists, who are active in the entire 


labour and farm movement, are also an 
active force in the CIU but do not appear 
to hold any of the top positions in the 
national organization. 


The National Federation of Labour is 
the second most important labour body in 
Japan. Its Inaugural Convention took place 
in Tokyo during the first week of August 
1946, and at that time American correspon- 
dents estimated its membership at 600,000, 
although the Federation itself claimed a 
much larger membership. The principal 
unions affiliated with the Federation are the 
textile and tobacco workers unions, tradi- 
tionally the more backward sections of 
Japanese labour. Other affiliated unions 
include those sections of the transportation, 
mine, metal, and chemical workers that did 
not join the CIU. 


At its initial convention, the Federation 
adopted a labour policy including a 48-hour 
week, wages based on the cost of living, 
abolition of income taxes on small incomes, 
a national social security program, equal 
wages throughout the nation for the same 
work, and equal rights for men and women 
in employment, wages, and promotion, This 
program however, is weakened by the 
character of the organization’s leadership 
and its approach to the Japanese labour 
movement as a whole. All the leading posi- 
tions in the organization are held by right- 
wing Social Democrats. Its president is 
Komachi Matsuoka, who aided in drafting 
the government-sponsored labour relations 
adjustment bill, against which all sections 
of Japanese labour, including the Federation 
Convention itself, have voiced opposition. 
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The Secretary General of the Federation is 
Toraichi Hara, whose candidacy. for tne office 
was supported by Matsuoka, and who was 
described by the Toxyo correspondent of tae 
New York Herald ‘fribune as a “violent 
anti-Communist.” In keeping with the pre- 
dominant policy of the Social Democratic 
Party, which under its right-wing leadership 
has refused to join a democratic front 
coalition that would include the Communists, 
the Federation of Labour has opposed the 
formation of a single, unified labour move- 
ment in Japan. 


A third, “middle-of-the road” labour 
organization was inaugurated late in October 
1946, under the name of the Japan Congress 
of Labour. This new organization is 
sponsored by the People’s Democratic 
League, the organ of a Socialist faction, and 
represents 208 hitherto independent unions, 
few of which are of much importance. It is 
expected that this new body will eventually 
join up with either the CIU or the Federa- 
tion. Its announced aims include _ the 
democratization of industry, autonomy in 
union administration (whereas the CIU 
advocates more central control by the 
national unions), unification of the labour 
front, and the freeing of unions from 
“political interference.’ This last point is, 
of course, directed against the Communists. 
Most observers believe that the Congress 
would prefer to join a “reorganized” CIU 
from which all Communist influence had 
been eliminated. Failing this, it seems more 
probable that it will tend toward affiliation 
with the Federation of Labour. 


The “ Political’ Character of Japan’s Unions 


‘The great majority of news reports con- 
cerning tne activines of tne Japanese labour 
movement have stressed the point that 
Japanese labour activity is “ pohiical"” and 
therefore dangerous in character. This was 
particularly true of the reports concerning 
tne wave of strikes that occurred during 
October 1946, under CIU leadership. It is 
true that during these strikes Japanese 
labour leaders raised political as well as 
economic issues, e.g., they protested against 
the Government’s suppression of strikes, and 
its disregard of the decisions of the Labour 
Relations Committee, but this was a far cry 
from labour’s demanding “ political power.” 
The truth of the matter is. that Japanese 
labour has recently been foreed to take what 
is termed “ political’ action only because 
specific political action has been taken 
against it, by both the Japanese Government 
and SCAP. 


Yo illustrate this point, the following 
facts must be noted: Tne Yoshida Govern- 
ment, representing the Zaibatsu and the Old 
Guard, haus waged a continuous ollensive 
against all union strikes in an eilort to divert 
atcention from tae fact that it has done 
nothing to stabilize the Japanese economy 
and halt the rising unemployment. There is 
ample evidence thal the Old Guard is willing 
to sucrilice cconomic stability and progress 
in order to divide and weaken the labour 
Muvulncnl, so that they may have some hope 
of maintaining their pre-war status. The 
Cabinct's main weapon has been to charge 
that the strikes are “ political’? in character 
and Communist-inspired. In this campaign, 
the Government has been given full SCAP 


support, with the AMG intervening in a 
number of labour disputes, and with 
American troops deployed against the 


workers and their sympathizers in the case 
of the radio and press strike in Tokyo. As 
Joseph Fromm, staff correspondent for 
World Report, recently cabled from Tokyo, 
the Japanese police are now breaking up 
labour demonstrations with a ruthlessness 
reminiscent of prewar days. ‘‘A few months 
ago,” declared Fromm, “ the Yoshida Cabinet 
would not have dared to employ such violent 
tactics against labour. It was too weak 
then to withstand labour pressure. But the 
situation has changed _ radically. The 
Government is now sufficiently confident of 
its strength to employ these tactics. One 
reason for Yoshida’s new-found confidence 
is that his followers are capitalizing on the 
fact that his Government is supported by the 


occupation authorities.” (World Report, 
November 19, 1946). 

In other words, it is the Yoshida 
Government’s economic policies and _ its 


direct intervention against the demands of 
Japanese labour that has given a “ political” 
tinge to the current strikes and labour 
disputes in Japan. The unions were com- 
pelled to deal with the Government rather 
than employers to secure their economic 
demands. As a natural result, they began to 
criticize the Government and eventually took 
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a definite stand against it, But this does 
not in any sense justify the impression 
conveyed by tue American press tnat the 
October strike wave constituted an attempt 
by Japanese labour to seize political power. 
It does not justify, for example, the Wall 
Street Journal’s statement of October 24 taat 
“the major labour leaders bluntiy call for a 
labour controlled cabinet,” and that they are 
“making plans for labour to dominate the 
Diet.” Japanese labour activities have 
developed into active opposition) to the 
policies of the Yoshida Government only to 
tne extent tnat this Government has failed 
to meet the economic needs of the Japanese 
people, and has sought, by .repressive 
measures to curtail and obstruct the growth 
of trade union organizations. 


In adopting this repressive policy toward 
trade union activities in Japan, the Yoshida 
Government has had the full support of the 
American occupation authorities. The 
“political” aspect of the recent CIU 
program is a natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of America’s current occupation 
policy—a policy that runs counter to U.S. 
own directives, that supports the forcible 
suppression of labour activity, and throws 
its full weight behind a conservative govern- 
ment that by its very nature must be opposed 
to granting a democratic “ bill of rights” to 
the Japanese people. So long as the day- 
to-day policy of AMG in Japan continues to 
curb popular movements and persists in 
hampering _the natural development of 
democracy in postwar Japan by upholding 
the economic and political dominance of the 
Zaibatsu and the Old Guard, it must expect 
that organized labour in Japan will employ 
the same weapons as are used against it. 


Agricultural Problems 
in Far East 


Asiatic countries which fed them- 
selves dwing the war find themselves 
hungry in peacetime. The agricultural 
experts trace the food crisis to many 
Gauses, amone which are an increase of 
population, land shortage, and a decreased 
capacity to produce. The production of 
foodstufls is well below normal in the Far 
Kast. The most serious ‘shortage is in 
cereals, which provide by far the greatest 
proportion of the diet. There is prac- 
tically no export surplus in Burma, Siam, 
India, and Indo-China, which normally 
export over eight million metric tons a 
year. 


The total supply of food is down by 
15 per cent but the demand for food has 
increased. The populations of Far 
Mastern countries have increased rapidly. 
During the last fifty years the population 
of India has risen by more than 10 per 
cent every decade. The rate is even 
hieher in the Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippines. Population growth in China 
may haye been temporarily neutralized 
by the war, but the war did even more 
damage to agricultural production. 


To bring the level of nutrition in the 
Var East up to very modest standards 
would involve staggering problems of 
increased production. A population in- 
crease of 35 per cent in twenty-five years, 
not uncommon in this area, combined 
with a modest increase in diet—still far 
below Western standards—would require 
almost a doubling of agricultural pro- 


duction. Clearly, millions will go 
hungry and millions will die. 
One solution. is to increase the 


amount of agricultural land, a job that 
calls for vast expenditure in irrigation, 
drainage, malarial control. It takes two 
acres, given Western levels of agricul- 
tural efficiency, to provide one person’s 
diet in Western countries. But in 
Eastern Asia there is only half an acre 
of crop land to each person, and Eastern 
agricultural efficiency, once far ahead of 
Europe’s, is now far behind. 


Even on the technical level the 
requirements of Eastern agriculture are 
so stupendous that they can best be met 
through international codperation. The 
International Emergency Food Council, 
which includes Australia, China, India, 
New Zealand, and Siam, a development 
from the old Combined Anglo-American- 
Canadian Food Board, could be a step in 
that direction. 


The countries of the Far East face, 
therefore, a dual problem. In order to 
raise their standards of living, or merely 
to maintain the present standards and 
meet the increase in population, they 
have to develop both agriculture and 
industry. 


Meanwhile the most heavily indus- 
trialized countries of the world not only 
have to feed themselves, but must assist 
in feeding the most heavily populated 
and predominantly agricultural areas of 
the world. What sort of relation between 
Kast and West is this going to produce? 
Inevitably food is going to be used as a 
political weapon. The question is how 
and to what purpose. 


If the problems of population, land 
shortage, and agricultural efficiency were 
merely technical questions, they would 
be much simpler... Unfortunately, all 
are political questions and have to be 
handled by governments which are often 
in themselves stuntbling blocks. 


Hongkong Stock & 
Share Business 


The plethora in the local money 
market has led to an allround increase in 
share prices. Idle money from Shanghai 
and other Chinese cities continues to come 
in and stimulates a bullish trend on all 
local financial markets. 


Hongkong companies are all doing 
very well and when balance sheets will 
come out the less optimistic market 
observers will be surprised about the high 
degree of prosperity which the local 
business community now enjoys. 


The tendency on the share market 
is definitely a la hauses; after the Chinese 
holidays there will most likely be another 
rush for shares and subsequent consider- 
able increases in share quotations. 


Banks were taken off the market in 
large lots at firm prices ranging from 
$1,425 to 1,475 at the close of the week’s 
session. London again wired out for 
Banks but there was no local offering. 
Buyers for Banks, London Register, are 
willing to pay £95. There was a large 
turnover in Hotel shares. Demand is 
persistent and, in spite of considerable 
profit-taking by the speculators, quota- 
tions are firm and the $19 mark is certain 
to be reached after Chinese New Year. 
The sale of Palace Hotel, Shanghai, for 
HK $54 million, has now been confirmed. 
Although the price appears to many real 
estate observers as not very satisfactory 
(compare our previous-issue, page 28) the 
effect on the local share market was very 
encouraging. The next property of the 
company, the Wagons-Lits Hotel in 
Peking, which is 95 percent owned by 
the company, may be sold to a syndicate 
who so far have entered a bid for HK $2 
million (for the 95%). No further 
developments could be ascertained regard- 
ing the Astor House hotel in Shanghai 
but it appears quite safe to predict that 
this extensive property will also be sold 
within a short time. 
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The advance in share prices, some 
going up within a week by over 10 per- 
cent, is illustrated by the following: 
Electrics from $31 at the week’s opening 
to $334 at closing time; Lands from $76 
to $794; Realties from 16 to 164; Water- 
boats to $25; Union Imsurance $50; 
Hongkong Fires $245 and even $250; 
Humphreys from 184 to 194; Watsons, 
which are reported to do particularly 
well, from 22 to 26; Cements to $14; 
Trams to 30}; Wharves from 130 to 140; 
Docks between 18-19. 


The large deal between Mollers Ltd. 
and the Hongkong Docks (reported in 
our Jan. 8 issue, page 17) has now been 
concluded and a public statement by the 
company is expected shortly. Mollers 
will acquire the controlling interest in 
the Docks and contribute to the modern- 
isation of local shipbuilding and repair- 
ing facilities. The news about Mollers 
coming to Hongkong with their head- 
office, which is since the Pacific War 
locited in U.K., has tended to influence 
financial market in a very sanguine way. 


All public utilities are regarded as 
excellent investment and holders of such 
shares are reluctant to sell even small 
lots. China Lights advanced from $9 
to 114, with demand far exceeding the 
scanty supply coming forward these days. 


Chinese shares are in good demand 
with prices firm and a confident under- 
tone. 


A number of former Shanghai Stock 
Exchange brokers have previously come 
down to Hongkong and some well-known 
faces of Shanghai’s share exchange and 
investment brokers pop up here every now 
and then. The impending quotation 
here of Rubber plantation shares and a 
fair number of foreign shares quoted 
before December 8, 1941 at the now 
defunct Shanghai Stock Exchange, have 
stimulated the market. ‘Many Chinese 
and foreign investors from Shanghai are 
expected to take up temporary residence 
in the Colony. Some larger Shanghai 
companies have purchased an interest in 
one or the other local firm which they 
use, and are going to use, as a menage 
in Hongkong. More Shanghai financiers 
are looking for a foothold in Hongkong. 


From Shanghai reports one gathers 
that confidence in the future of Hongkong 
is firm and that Chinese restrictive 
policies affecting all financial markets in 
China may lead to a further exit of 
prominent capitalists. 


Several local companies may soon 
open their share register, and the Hong- 
kong Bank is expected to do that in the 
near future. 


Manila Gold Shares 


One of the local favourites, Atok 
Gold Mining Co., are going to issue new 
capital. Stockholders of Atok are en- 
titled to subscribe the new issue at 50 
centavos per share to an extent of one 
new share for every 5 old-shares. The 
capital increase will amount to 20 percent 
of the paid-up capital of Atok. 


Gold shares are steadily advancing 
since New Year and all reports coming 
here indicate that good dividends are 
expected in Manila. 


Hongkong Stock Exchange, Ltd. 


The amalgamation of the two share- 
brokers’ organisations has now been con- 
cluded ; the old Hongkong Stock Exchange 
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and the Hongkong Sharebrokers Associa- 
tion have wound up their business and 
founded a new Exchange under the name 
of ‘‘Hongkong Stock Exchange Limited’’. 
The Chairman of the new body is Mr. 
N. V. A. Croucher, Vice-Chairman is 
Mr. Gilbert A. Harriman, and joint 
secretaries are Messrs. P. A. Waller and 
F. L. Silva. 


Trading takes place daily as from 
10 a.m. at the trading room of the Stock 
Exchange building, however, the trading 
room of the late Sharebrokers Association 
is also made use of. The combined 
assets of the new Exchange are estimated 
at about $5 million, viz. about $3} 
million value of the Stock Exchange 
building, and about $14 million of the 
Sharebrokers building. One of these 
two buildings is to be sold when a com- 
petitive offer will be received. The total 
number of seats at the new Exchange is 
60. At present only about 50 brokers 
are trading here. 


New Capital Issues 


It is likely that one or the other 
public company may consider to issue 
new shares on the market. In almost 
every case, and particularly so in case of 
local utilities, oversubscriptions are cer- 
tain as the market is in a very receptive 
mood. Almost any amount required by 
companies for rehabilitation and develop- 
ment of their plants can be provided in 
the local market. The glut in ready 
cash is one of the most assuring factors 
in Hongkong’s economy. 


Government Loans 


The 4 percent Loan advanced to 
$107, and the 34 percent Loan stood at 
$102 at the end of the week under review. 
There are reports in the market which 
speak of the possibility of Government 
contemplating the issue of a new loan. 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on 18th January, 1947. 


Jan. Last Sale 
Stock Buyer Sellers 17 Reported 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


4% Loan 107 
34% Loan (1934) 102 — — pe 


Banks 


H.K. Bank _ 
H.K. Bank 

(Lon, Reg.) os = —s 95 
Bank of East 

Asia 126  — 


Insurances 


Canton Ins. 
Union Ins. 
China 
Underwriters 
H.K. Fire Ins. 


Shipping 


Douglases = — ra 
H.K.Steamboats — = — 12 
Indo Chinas 
(Pref.) — — = 
Indo Chinas 
Def. 


(Def.) 
Shells (Bearer) — — — 93 
Union 
Waterboats 234 24 _ —_ 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns, etc. 


H.K. & K. 

Wharves 
H.K. Docks 
Providents 


138 st ae ooo 
184 Se 
14} = 


Mining 


Raubs = at = 
H.K. Mines = — = 
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Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. &S. Hotels 183 — 183 —_ 
H.K. Lands 78% a 784 =) 
H.K. Lands 4% 

Debentures 104 a a= — 
Humphreys 183 — 184/19 — 
H.K. Realties 163 17 163 _ 
Chinese Estates 155 — _ _ 
Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways 29% 304 29% oom 
Peak Trams 

(Old) t= 114 — — 
Peak Trams 

(New) — og. a 
Star Ferries 65 = 66 — 
Yaumati Ferries — = ae 22 
China Lights 

(Old) 11 _ 10} _ 
China Lights 

New) 64 ee a = 
H.K. Electrics 323. = = oat 
Macao Electrics — 19 == — 
Sandakan Lights — 10 = _ 
Telephones 

(Old) 34 = =— = 
Telephones 

New) 18 — 18 _ 

Industrials 
Canton Ices 1.30 — a 
Cements 134 14 134 — 
H.K. Ropes a = ive 
Stores, &c. 
Dairy Farms 33 — 334 _ 
Watsons 254 _ 244/254 — 
Lane, Crawfords 22 _ _ _ 
Sinceres Dei are ce Tk 
ChinaEmporium 4} — = = 
Sun Co., Ltd. 23 -S5 = wr 
Kwong Sang 

Hong 175 = == = 
Wing On (H.K.) 70 Ed a = 
Wm. Powell, Ltd. — eS 3 3 
Miscellaneous 
Entertainments 25 Se = = 
Constructions 

— — _— 44 
Vibro Piling 3 ax = = 


‘Commodities in 
Short Supply 


Manufacturers and exporters in U.K. have 
repeatedly inquired with us and with our 
London representative about commodities which 
are in short supply in the Colony and commo- 
dittes which are roquired for resale to China. 


in our January Ist issue (page 1) a short 
answer was attempted; further inquiries have 
led to the following answer in general terms: 


Commodities in Short Supply in Hongkong : 
Textiles (cottons and woollens) 
Knitting yarns 

Building materials 

lron and steel 

Diesel engines 

Motor cars and lorries 
Electrical goods of all type. 
Refrigeration plant 

Whisky : 

Good quality gin. 


Commodities required fer Besse to China 
cover all the above, but such resale is governed 
by the Foreign Trade Regulations of the 
Chinese Government, 


UNRRA Supplies to 
China 
For the period January to October 1946 
Unrra deliveries amounted to a value of 
CN$335,247 million. October shipments of 
Unrra amounted to a value of CN$41,831 
million. Raw Cotton deliveries aggregated 
over 632,000 quintals, CN$69,398 million for 
the ten months period. Wool and woollen 
articles amounted to CN$153 billion. All 
sort of railway carriages, motor vehicles, 
ships were valued at almost 36 billion. 
Foodstuffs of any description valued over 140 
billion; biggest items were 778,000 quintals of 
rice, 3,364,000 quintals of wheat, 1,000,000 
quintals of wheat flour, over 14 million kilos 
of flour, milk and other tinned foodstuffs 
about 74 million kilograms. 


A review of Unrra deliveries to China 
was published in our Dec. 25 issue (page 6). 


Exchange Markets 


Gold turnover was remarkably strong 
althougn rates did not fluctuate much (tne 
week’s hignest was $327, lowest $313). The 
recent large arrivals here of gold by ship 
and air have been used for launcaing many 
rumours intenaing once to boost and then 
to press down tne quotation. Some part of 
the very big gold shipments which have been 
transported to Macao have found their way 
back to Hongkong by the usual route; 
Mexican gold coins though offered in fairly 
large amounts continue in good demand. 


The US$ rate strengthened towards the 
end of the week. Banknotes sold at tne 
close of tne week under review (Jan. 13-18) 
at HK$4.90 and over. The difference made 
by tne local market in American banknotes, 
in spite of previous statements by U.S. Army 
authorities and the National City Bank in 
Snanghai explaining that all US$ notes are 
of equal value and are accepted without dis- 
crimination, continues very markedly.  So- 
called new notes sold last week at 10 to 13 
HK cents per one US$ higher than notes of 
1, 2 and 5 denomination as well as those 
notes overprinted “ Hawaii”. 


The T.T. New York rate came up from 
around 4.88 at the beginning of the week 
to between HK$5.08 to 5.15. However, some 
large purcnases of US$ in the open funds 
market were transacted at higher than the 
current but not generally accepted T.T. rate. 
Drafts also appreciated to over HK$5. Some 
irresponsible mercnants issued recently their 
private caeques on some American banks 
but on presentation these cheques were found 
to be without cover. Consequently, tre 
market has turned more cautious and, with 
few exceptions, only bank drafts are now 
transacted. Local demand reinforced by 
Shanghai orders was very active and a tem- 
porary tightness in the open funds position 
here was reported. 


There were large purchases of £ in the 
open market; the rate came up in response 
to demand by Chinese native banks, and the 
week closed strong and a further increase 


demand for £ on the open market, including 
pound bank notes wnicn latter had been 
completely neglected during last few weeks 
and dropped sometime ago to HK$14.20 
bor tie The week’s closing rate stood at 
15.40. 


The open market cross rate for sterling 
is about US$3.10 which approximates the 
current Shanghai rate and the New York 
pound note price of 2.95 and 3.05 (buying & 
selling respectively. 


The CN$ market opened at HK$62 and 
884 for futures and spot respectively (for 
CN$100,000). During the week the forward 
speculation bought heavily and pushed the 
price up to 69; however, subsequent sales 
on this fictitious market brought the price 
again down to 64 when the market closed 
on Jan, 18. Otherwise the CN$ market was 
featureless and the usual vociferous rumour- 
mongers were almost inaudible. 


The difference between the local CN$ 
quotation and the current Shanghai price for 
HK$, the ditference amounting to around 10 
percent in favour of the HK$ on the Shang- 
hai market, has been made the object of some 
shrewed though involved arbitrage. The 
native bankers and exchange shop operators 
who seem to be fated by providence to wax 
exceedingly rich, actually only at the expense 
of the foreign and Chinese commercial banks, 
turned over a very sizeable amount in CN$ 
remittance business from and to China. 
Many of the leading native bankers are 
reported to be buying up land and properties 
both up the swanky Peak, where they will 
hobnob with the more respectable but no 
longer more affluent colleagues, and in the 
Repulse Bay area. The nouveaux riches of 
our days are the privileged native bankers 
who, by freak of Chinese exchange regula- 
tions, are heavily cashing in on _ the 
anomalous exchange position of China. 


Shanghai exchange markets were rather 
quiet in expectation of Chinese New Year, 
waiting for the hectic times to come when 
the great settlement days are over. Prices 
remrined ,.»lmost unchanged. Demand for 
US$ and HK$ notes were not stronger than 


in the rate is being expected. There was’ usval but T.T. New York was in strong 
much speculation here about the reason for requirement. 
UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES’ 
Hongkong: in HK$ Shanghai: in CN$ 
Gold per CN$ 
January tael per HK$ US$ £ Gold per oz. US$ HK$ & 
13 318} 1,170 4.75 14.80 371,000 6,600 1,320 20.400 
14 3164 1,175 4.72 14,90 373,000 6,600 1,300 20,000 
15 315 1,175 4.74 15.00 372,000 6,550 1,280 20,000 
16 3153 1,180 4.78 15.30 372,000 6,600 1,300 20,000 
17 322 1,170 4.79 15.40 372,000 6,600 1,300 20,000 
18 3253 1,180 4.80 15.40 374,000 6,600 1,330 20,000 
Shanghai Cost of Living 
1. Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
(January—June, 1937=base year of 100) 
General Construction Miscel- 
1946 Index Food Textiles Fuel Metals materials laneous 
January 92,842 84.696 114.613 475.111 104.912 61.257 72.788 
February . 175.604 162.274 178.579 848.580 232.788 127.082 138.961 
March ...... 235.994 247.564 187.247 1.049.365 345.292 183.329 159.377 
April ....... 258.287 261.618 175.044 780.116 196.354 197.611 153.182 
May ......... 380.725 397.700 187.110 700.698 208.530 465.510 153.600 
June ......... 372.375 388.373 196.145 707.400 190.539 420.500 148.311 
July ........ 407.182 428.580 201.168 719.650 242.836 432.170 160.472 
August .... 482.489 501.075 267.014 856.580 341.077 §15.133 209.767 
September 509.156 530.830 280.000 900.560 342.531 520.588 225.345 
October ... 536.300 540.488 370.408 994.076 397.545 614.143 255.859 
November 543.425 548.959 324.138 1.032.620 565.300 675.000 160.681 
Dec. 21 .... 617.857 608.243 376.300 1.750.000 622.300 741.400 298.699 
11. Commodity Prices in Shanghai 
(Last week of each month) 
Commodity Aug.1937 Aug.1946 Sept.1946 Oct.1946 Nov.1946 Dec. 1946 
CNC$ CNC$ CNC$ CNC$ CNC$ CNC$ 
RICE wpecdev cee: « swacng oan 10.50 58,000 60 000 60,000 56,000 70,000 
Wheat Flour 3.83 14,000 14,500 15,000 20,000 21.000 
Bean Oil 20.57 81,500 95,500 110,000 135,000 135,000 
Sugar . 23.85 200,000 160.000 160,000 135,000 165,000 
Raw Silk 710.00 3,500.000 3,950.000 3.800.000 3,800,000 5,500,000 
Coal tT... 2A. 16.25 470,000 800.000  1,080.000 800,000 900,000 
RQ Cigarettes . 3.00 14.200 11.900 14,500 16,300 19,500 
Matc*es 66.54 600,000 590.000 580.000 620.000 720,000 
KB Soaop .... 6.60 47.500 47.500 47,000 47.500 71.000 
20’s Yarn ... 295.00 1,700.090 1,845.000 2,310.000 2,550.000 2,420,000 
Newsprint (ots .to/- ete 4.00 27,000 25,000 26,000 23,000 45,000 
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Compensation for War 
Losses 


The following estimate has been obtained 
from local well-informed meichants as to the 
extent of damages sutfered in Hongkong by 
companies and residents in the course of 
fighting, looting and ravages of the Pacific 
War. 


In millions 
of HKS British Chinese 


Plant & Machinery ... 1u0 50 50 


Stocks of Commodities 4u0 100 3u0 
Destroyed & damaged 
property (5 s.2<53-.4-02 *100 50 50 
Furnisaings, personal 
effects, orice equip- 
MONE SeLC.§ soest ous tes 0 15 5 
Motor Cars, Trucks ... 20 5 15 
640 220 420 


This amount, equalling £40 million, plus 
shipping losses, war pensions etc. would 
represent Hongkong’s indemnity claims on 
Japan. 


The problem of compensation for all or 
part of these losses has been discussed in 
official and business circles; a statement by 
responsible authorities is anxiously awaited. 


Japanese war indemnification payments 
have already commenced and shipments of 
Japanese industrial plant and products to 
China were reported by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 


Reparation Shipments to China 


The Executive Yuan, Nanking, has set 
up a Reparations Committee which will soon 
receive from tne Japanese Government the 
following goods as first instalment of 
Japanese reparations to China: , 1.4 million 
tons of macnine tools; 50,000 tons of ship- 
building materials; 330,000 tons of iron & 
steel; 24,000 tons of industrial chemicals; 
29,000 tons of electrical equipment; 17,000 
tons of light metals. The Reparations Com- 
mittee will ship, in cooperation with the 
Ministry of Communications, the reparation 
goods to China. The China Merchants S.N. 
Co. will be responsible for most of the 
transports; the company is to supply 82 ships 
with a loading capacity of over 212,000 tons. 
After arrival of the goods from Japan in 
Shanghai and a few other major Chinese 
ports, the recipients of reparations, both 
bureaucratic and private factories and cor- 
porations, will have to make provisions for 
themselves to move the goods into the 
interior of China. 


Problems of Foreign 
Traders 


American exports to Hongkong and 
China require for the following classes of 
commodities export licenses as these goods 
come under U.S. export control: 


Meat and dairy products, animal 
derivatives such as oils, grease, leather and 
hides; certain vegetable food products, 
sugars, rubber, cotton goods, lumber and 
building wood manufactures, certain fuels, 
metals and metal products,’ electrical 
machinery, industrial and medicinal chemi- 
cals, paint, soap, automobiles, trucks and 
fertilizers. 


The exporter in U.S. must acquaint 
himself with the export licensing require- 
ments which will apply to his shipment by 
consulting the nearest office of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Licenses must be 
secured by application to the Department of 
Commerce in Washington. 


The documents required for all commer- 
cial exports by steamship or airplane from 
the U.S. destined for China are: 


1. Commercial Invoices—to be supplied 
by shipper. 


2. Export Declarations — may be 
supplied by forwarder in behalf of shipper. 


3. Consular Invoices—normally obtain- 
ed by forwarder. Required in triplicate for 
all shipments except parcel post shipments, 
duty free goods, and shipments valued at 
less than US$66. 
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: Imports destined for Hongkong require 
import lcense which, however, aie freely 
given (see our January 1 issue, page 1). 


The Chinese Revised Foreign Trade 
Regulations of November 19, 1946, subject 
all imports to rigorous control. Im our issue 


of November z7, pp. 1—5, all relative 
Chinese Government measures were 
publisned. 


Qualified importers may expect to be 
treated with fairness upon application to the 
banks appointed to handle foreign exchange. 
It rests with the importer to clear the 
imported goods through the Customs or 
otherwise make arrangements to transport 
the foreign goods into China. 


Prohibited Imports 


A large number of foreign goods, prac- 
tically all of American manufacture, are 
prohibited by the Chinese authorities to 
import into China. These prohibitions date 
already from March 1, 1946 (a complete list 
will be found in our Nov. 27 issue). 

Prohibited imports are e.g.: rayon and 
nylon goods, cosmetics, toys, plastics, foun- 
tain pens, various canned and packaged 
foodstuffs. In spite of official prohibitions 
Shanghai stores and stalls are swamped with 
American made goods of the above descrip- 
tion. Chinese cities in interior provinces are 
also well provided with particularly Ameri- 
can cosmetics, pens, plastic goods etc. 


Customs Duties 


Ad valorem duties prevail at the present 
time in China. The correct wholesale value 
of imported goods is occasionally unobtain- 
able and customs authorities must then 
determine the dutiable values through the 
best efforts of their judgment and _ by 
employing one of several systems used to 
compute values. 


A surtax of 5% of the duty is levied at 
all ports, and, in addition, port charges 
usually amounting to about 5% of the duty 
are collected. 


A luxury surtax of 50% of the tariff duty 
is imposed upon importations of jewelry, 
cut stones, pearls, watches, prepared tobacco 
and products, and alcoholic liquors. 


Excise taxes which are applied to certain 
domestic products in China are also imposed 
cn importations cf the seme commodities, in 
addition to all other duties. The excise tax 
is levied on sugar, cotton yarn, alcoholic 
beverages, cigars, cigarettes, leaf and cured 
tobacco, including stalk. 


Payments 


The regular procedure for payment of 
goods ordered from abroad is by means of 
a letter of credit payable againsi documents 
evidencing the shipment, viz: clean ‘“‘on 
board” bills of lading, consular invoices, 
commercial invoices, insurance certificates, 
etc., as desired by the purchaser and agreed 
to by the shipper. Letters of credit of this 
nature would be payable by a specific bank- 
ing institution upon presentation of required 
documents within the time limit set for 
expiration of the letter of credit. C.O.D. 
shipments are also possible though somewhat 
unsatisfactory to many shippers since such 
transactions require so much more time 
before payment is received for merchandise. 


In view of the difficulties faced by 
importers in China, and to a lesser extent 
also in Hongkong, to obtain US$ for payment 
of goods to be ordered abroad, recourse to 
the open funds market has to be taken. 


Imports from America purchased with 
open funds US$ at a rate much higher than 
the official quotation, i. more than 100 
percent in China and between 25 to 30 
percent in Hongkong, have to be sold neces- 
sarily at a correspondingly higher amount in 
China or Hongkong. 


Taxes in China 


The principal taxes which affect foreign 
business firms in Shanghai are: Business 
Tax; Income Tax; Stamp Tax; Consolidated 
Commodity Tax; Business License Tax. 


In view of the progressive depreciation 
of CN$ practically all taxable receipts, 
income and salaries come under the same, 
ie. the highest taxation rates. In our 
December 25 issue (page 9) a detailed 
account of the Business License Tax of 
Shanghai was published. 


January 22 


The Vasiness Tax under the new law 
amounts to 14 percent of gross receipts above 
CN$Z.,0U0 montaly for business enterprises 
in general and 2 percent of capital in excess 
of CN$1U0,000, to be paid annually, for 
financial institutions. 


Under the new Income Tax law, the tax 
on tne income of foreign corporations derived 
from sources witnin Cnina is based on the 
Tatio of profits to capital. Net income 
amounting to o percent of capital is taxed at 
tne rate of 4 percent, while net income 
amounting to 50 percent of capital or more 
is taxed at the highest rate of 30 percent, 
with graduated rates in between. Income 
of less than 5 percent of capital is exempt 
from taxation. 


: The tax on income of foreign sole pro- 
prietorships or partnerships derived from 
sources within China is based on the income 
in Chinese currency. The lowest rate is 4 
percent on an annual income of CN$150,000 
and the highest rate is 30 percent on a profit 
of CN$7,000,000 or above. 


The income of individuals derived from 
salaries in China ranges from 0.7 percent 
on the lowest incomes to 10 percent on that 
part of the monthly income in excess of 
CN$7,000,000. 


In addition to the normal income tax, 
there is a Surtax ranging from 5 percent on 
a total income of CIN$6U0,000 to 50 percent 
on a total income in excess of CN$50,U00,000. 
This surtax applies to the composite income 
of individuals from all sources. Certain 
deductions are permitted for dependents and 
students and for other taxes paid. 


_The new Stamp Tax law lists 35 cate- 
gories of documents on which it is necessary 
to affix a government stamp. 


Another law applying to business con- 
cerns in China is tne Consolidated Commo- 
diiies Tax a national tax collected by the 
Internal Revenue Administration of the 
Ministry of Finance, which became effective 
on November 19, 1945. This is an excise tax 
applying to tobacco, alcoholic beverages, 
matches, sugar, end cotton yarn. The tax on 
rolled tobacco is 100 percent, cured tobacco 
leaves 30 percent, foreign style alcoholic 
beverages, including beer, 60 percent, 
matches 20 percent, sugar 25 percent, and 
cotton yarn 33 percent, based on the whole- 
sale market value. 


_ The Business License Tax law, as dis- 
tinguished from the Business Tax law, was 
promulgated by the National Government of 
China on February 11, 1944. This is a local 
tax collected by the municipality. According 
to regulations issued by the Finance Bureau 
of the Municipality of Shanghai. the Business 
License tax is assessed on the basis of capi- 
tal, the minimum rate being CN$5.00 and the 
maximum rate CN$10.00 per CN$1.000 of 
capital. The list of businesses subject to 
this tax contains 33 categories, including 
jewelry. cosmetics, imported apparel, furs, 
automobiles, hotels, restavrants, wine and 
tobacco, amusements, confectionery, butchers, 
warehouses, brekers, pawn shops, transporta- 
tion agencies, etc. 


Hongkong Retail Price 


Control 


The Department of Supplies, Trade & In- 
dustry issues regularly lists for the public, 
dealers and retail shops showing the current 
maximum retail prices. Lists are available at 
the Department. | Government price control 
regulations require of the shopkeepers to have 
an up-to-date list displayed in their premises. 
Price tags must be affixed to all goods which 
fall under Government price control. 


The following goods are retail pri - 
mane Zz ge price con. 


Aerated waters and soft drinks; beer; 
bobby pins; books and magazines; boot polish; 
cigarettes & tobacco; cleansing materials; cer- 
tain textiles and clothing materials (plastic 
raincoats, shirts, ties, towels) ; coal; empty beer 
bottles; electric light bulbs. exercise books; 
foodstuffs (biscuits, cheese, chocolates, cocoa, 
cornstarch, noodles, flour, jam, margarine, salt, 
sugar); fresh fruits; meat (canned and Aus- 
tralian imported, local products of Dairy Farm) ; 
milk (fresh and imported); nylon hosiery; 
sweets and candies; footwear (rubber shoes, 
canvas shoes); glass; ice: patent medicines; 
newsprint ; refrigerants ; rubber; knitting wool; 
toilet requisites (mostly for men); and motor 
vehicles and trucks as follows: 
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Motor Vehicles. 
(New and Second-hand-Including Duty) 


Motor Bicycles. Norman 125 cc, $1,485; 
Royal Enfield Model Re, $1,260; Scott CYC- 
AUTO De Luxe Model, $1,200; Standard Model 
Co, $2,320; Triumph, $2,385. 


All other brands, $1,000 incl. duty. 
Motor Cars 


Armstrong Siddeley Saloon, 16 h.p. $21,760; 
Austin 8, $5,630; 10, $6,770; 12, $9,100; 16, 
$9,800. 

Cadillac 62 4-door sedan, $16,470; Chevrolet 
Sports Sedan, $9,980; Chrysler Windsor sedan, 
$12,500; New Yorker sedan, $14,500. 

Daimler 24 litre saloon, $22,330; De Soto 
Diplomat sedan, $10,750; Custom _ sedan, 
$12,000; Dodge 4-door Sedan Model D-25-C, 
$10,700; Model D-24-C, $11,900. 

Ford Anglia Saloon, $6,180; Prefect Saloon, 
$6,990; V-8 de luxe Fordor Sedan, $9,640 incl. 
duty; V-8 Super de luxe Fordor Sedan, $10,040 
incl. duty; Mercury, Town Sedan, $10,900 incl. 
duty; V-8 Station Wagon, $10,800. 

Hillman 10, $8,750; Hudson 51 Super-6 
Sedan, $11,550; Hudson Commodore-6, 4-door 
sedan $12,200; Hudson Super-6 Club Coupe 
$11,550; Humber 14 hp, $14,700. 

Jaguar 1} litre, $15,800; 2} litre, $18,300; 
34 litre, $20,900. 

Lanchester 10 saloon, $12,970. 

Morris 8, $7,100; Morris 10, $8,760; Morris 
8 4-door sedan, $7,500. 

Nash, Ambassador Sedan, $13,330 incl. duty. 

Plymouth Special de Luxe sedan, $10,500. 


Singer roadster 9, $8,500; Super 10 saloon, 
$9,600; Standard 8 Tourer, $7,130; 8, Saloon, 
$6,940; 8, Coupe, $7,500; 14, Saloon, $10,390; 
14, Coupe, $10,750. 

Triumph 14, Roadster, $14,940. 

Vauxhall, 10, $7,960; 12, $7,960; 14, 
$9,460 

All other brands, $5,000 incl. duty. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


Bedford JCV 4-Ton Van, $7,070; MLC 2-3 
Ton Chassis/cab, $9,235; OLAZ 3 Ton Chassis, 
$9,375; OLAC 4-ton Chassis/cab, $10,630 ; 
OLBZ 5-ton Chassis, $9,620; OB Bus Chassis, 
$10,920; Model MLZ 2/3 ton chassis without 
cab, $8,945. 

Chevrolet Chassis with Cab, Model 6403, 
$10,420 incl. duty ; Commer diesel 3 ton W/Cab, 

6, 

Dodge Chassis 
WE-32, $8,720. 

Fargo 2/3-ton W/O cab, $9,000; Ford V-8 
1l4-in }-ton, $7,325; 112-in I-ton, $9,075; 
Fordson Thames, $13,600; Mord V-8 Chassis, 
$9,850. 

Studebaker Chassis M 16-52, $10,430 incl. 
duty. 


with windshield, Model 


All other brands, $6,000 incl. duty. 
Cheaper Prices 


Most of the Government controlled retail 
prices have been fixed one to three months ago 
and actual prices, in many cases, are now 
cheaper than the official maximum prices. 
Prices are revised from time to time by the 
Dept. S.T. & I. 

With slowly receding prices on world 
markets and easier transportation and shipping 
local retail prices will follow the trend. ‘The 
supply position in Hongkong has become rather 
favourable for a large number of imported 
articles, and demand appears to fall off slightly. 
On the other hand imports into China have 
dropped considerably during December as 

ainst November 1946, and it looks as if 
ongkong’s commodity markets will be glutted 
which must bring down prices in a radical 
manner, 

Retail price control by Government was 
conceived only as an emergency measure until 
such time as a normal flow of goods could be 
assured. In many ways Hongkong is not far 
from a supply and shipping position which 
could be termed normal. Retail maximum 

rices will, it is hoped, be abandoned within a 
‘ew months when supply and demand alone will 
once again determine the Bc) of a locally 
produced or imported commodity. The current 
year will, as far as a majority of consumer 
goods are concerned, seo the change from the 
present sellers’ market into a buyers’ market 
with the resultant all-round drop of wholesale 
and retail prices. 


China’s Major Exports 
and Imports 


Total imports for the first ten months 
of 1946 valued CN$1,226 billions while 
exports for the same period amounted to 
CN$268 billion. Details will be found in the 
previous issue (Jan. 15). 


Imports for raw cotton and gasoline, 
kerosene, oil and motor vehicles were the 
leading items as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing list: 


Raw Cotton 
Millions of 
Quintals CN$ 

TOUR ox katrnanse 2,681,347 309,286 
MAUStYBHE i. . cscs cea inne 2,391 390 
Bragh Heres: 582,077 60,726 
British India 708,516 89,237 
RNIN ini. coe 4,00 17 
9 8 eo 21,990 4,638 
French Indo-China .. 1,203 1 
Germany | ........c.000s 305 33 
Great Britain . 436 49 
Hongkong ..... 8,534 947 
Iran (Persia) . 72 10 
WAPANE Meresscccens 32 3 
Macao 2 —_— 
Malta 442 39 
IMOXICG i. Gececsh ews sacsce 220,617 20,919 

Netherlands East 
PRG kata vemewnd 537 45 
Paraguay 86,148 8,642 
eX. ieseors 10,079 1,294 
U.S. of America ...... 1,025,886 120,495 
Other Countries ...... 8,078 92 


Motor Tractors, Trailers, and Trucks (incl. 
Chassis) 


Millions of 
CN$ 


Pieces 

OMAUR taseacmecae 6,302 38,275 
Burma (it. ces mets 2 6 
Canada 5 ah 1 — 
Great Britain 32 97 
Hongkong 2 3 
Sweden. ......... BEG 5 13 
U.S, of America ...... 6,263 38,163 


Motor Cars and Buses (including Chassis) 
Millions of 
CN$ 


Pieces 
Total .... 1,468 7,155 
British India 1 1 
Canada ...... 1 3 
IPAWCO? iis acacan 14 49 
Great Britain 248 739 
Mongkong Jkeis..00 10 18 
Philippine Islands ... 11 36 
U.S. of America ...... 1,119 6,091 
Other Countries ...... 67 220 
Gasolene 
Millions of 
Litres CN$ 
DORIA vsiciacernec’ 289,194,568 139,215 
Aden, Perim, etc. ... 7,800,682 - 1,230 
British North Boreno 1,690,420 15,354 
PAULINA Meee ona wien crete 24,866 9 
Egypt seri, .c: 7,983,831 1,626 
Great Britain 30,408,449 18,085 
Hongkong 513,805 142 
Iran 28,487,661 2,368 
Macao 140,208 30 
Netherlan 
TIOIGR. stusscsre sce: vad 5,715,531 378 
Straits Settlements 8,240,038 1,301 
U.S. of America ...... 189,092,528 97,599 
LURK RR ae ey ee 621 9 
Other Countries 9,146,208 1,091 
Kerosene Oil 
Millions of 
Litres CN$ 
OCH cardtosaser css 200,205,815 34,047 
Aden, Perim, etc. .... 8,335,615 1,692 
British North Borneo 298,163 172 
FBUDIADS Sie cineca nyesntanies 7,950 2 
Great Britain 17,907,549 2,974 
Hongkong 1,297,956 412 
Tran: iss: 43,955,584 5,819 
Japan 1,893 1 
CYT) Cone 391,657 123 
etherlands East 
TROIERS Soe vcsauiaee 10,534,388 1,075 
Straits Settlements .. 14,221,141 2,277 
U.S. of America ...... sc 17,859 
10,439,532 1,636 
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Lubricating Oil 
Millions of 
Litres NS 
BROCE «sds dep cen 44,611,870 15,379 
Aden, Perim, etc. ... 4,836 1 
British North Borneo 145,614 1,754 
BurMmas McRae, 951 = 
Canada Re 17,764 4 
Great Britain . 303,922 294 
Hongkong 81,361 44 
Ban 4s: 42,441 18 
MacCRO) JHKeie ec sccens 5,186 1 
Netherlands East 
[pales eviews... 05055 59,792 22 
Straits Settlements .. 11,854 5 
Switzerland ........... _ — 
US. o 43,960,449 13,235 
US.S.R 215 1 
Liquid Fuel 
Millions of 
Metric Tons CN$ 
yh Te 232,067 17,589 
Aden, Perim, etc. ... 4,962 222 
British North Boren 225 497 
dan 204 10 
10 3 
26,501 1,319 
961 254 
36,938 2,553 
17 12 
> 19,305 301 
Netherlands East 
TROIER Gates acxcasas 11,941 648 
Straits Settlements .. 10,369 675 
U.S. of America ...... 100,497 10,098 
Other Countries ...... 20,284 1,001 


Exports of China for the period January 
to October 1946 were disappointingly small. 
Bristles and Wood Oil are the mainstays of 
present exports. Raw Silk is only a shadow 
of prewar amounts. China’s export metals 
(wolfram, antimony, tin) comprise relatively 


small «quantities; however, actual exports 
were larger than indicated by Chinese 
Customs figures as below. 
Bristles 
In Thousands 
Kilogrs. of CN$ 
Motel Gites ccen i 3,679,687 44,508,400 
Australia 31,375 348,775 
Belgium 14,214 164,690 
British Ind 16 41 
WPRNCE oo ..ecninss 3,024 31,207 
Great Britain 392,247 4,935,298 
Hongkong 148,462 2,257,118 
Sweden ........... 12,255 133,321 
U.S. of America 2,902,572 34,391,462 
ESSER. pesledace ct. 172,374 2,223,667 
Other Countries 3,148 22,821 
Wood (Tung) Oil 
In thousands 
Quintals of CN$ 
POT) os saps Pine 201,643 31,605,690 
Australia a 20 6,297 
Belgium 1,049 164,455 
France ...... 1,958 417,606 
Great Britain 17,525 2,993,139 
Hongkong 43,334 5,975,091 
Macao ...... 717 83,659 
DNOV WRAY. cass csvinswaedens 800 170,600 
Philippine Islands ... — 137 
Sweden 1,328 208,647 
U.S. of America 102,991 16,486,427 
URS Se eines core 31,921 5,099,632 
Raw Silk 
In Thousands 
Kilogrs. of CN$ 
DORA CS nees. 554,810 21,906,813 
BOM ens sc. cc ca ccs 19,391 896,136 
British India 85,692 3,433,618 
BSyPt | aysncnex: 609 11,802 
EranGe: fo....s000 42,563 1,922,867 
Great Britain 6,119 69,523 
Hongkong 22,884 557,070 
Switzerland... 11,781 531,601 
U.S. of America 304,417 = 12,179,301 
WSS Ror tstsernaaaceters 61,354 2,104,895 


Wolfram (Tungsten) Ore 
In Thousands 


Quintals of CNS 
Total 36,370 4,078,673 
Hongkong 3,643 507,320 
U.S.S.R. 32,727 3,571,353 


Tin Ingots and Slabs 
In Thousands 


Quintals of CN$ 
Total 8,895 3,685,357 
Hongkong A 8,895 3,685,357 

Antimony Regulus 

In Thousands 

Quintals of CN$ 
TOG ci Teicapienanics 18,200 1,510,600 
Canada avteccudeseres 4,000 400,000 
Hongkong ...... 12,200 910,600 
Other Countries 2,000 200,000 
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HONGKONG’S SHIPPING 
Returns for the Months of October to December 1946 


(Returns for preceding 3 quarters of 1946 will be found in our issue of Nov. 6, pp. 9, 10). 
DEPARTURES FOR 4TH QUARTER (OCTOBER—DECEMBER) 1946 


Cargo Passengers Passengers 
Ocean Steamers River Steamers TOTAL River River Ocean Passengers 

FLAG No. Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage Steamers Steamers Steamers TOTAL 
British 2th o.neeees 277 727,592 228 173,201 505 900,793 21,645 63,948 24,924 88,872 
American n al 119,820 — — 21 119,820 — _- 2,158 2,158 

Canadian 8,564 _ — 2 8,564 — _ 3 
Chinese 116 144,506 56 10,490 172 154,996 4,176 634 17,508 18,142 

Danish 9 42,456 — — 9 42,456 — — 62 
Dutch 30 121,436 — = 30 121,436 — _ 15,558 15,558 
French 11 46,933 _ _ 11 46,933 _ — 2,562 2,562 
Norwegian .. 45 69,608 _ = 45 69,608 —_ _ 3,946 3,946 
Panamanian 27 33,890 — = 27 33,890 a — 153 153 
Portuguese 1 3,948 3 648 4 4,596 70 296 419 715 
U.S.S.R. 8 9,494 = 4 8 9,494 = = 36 36 
Swedish .... na ey 20,962 _ _ q 20,962 — oa 26 26 
Philippineiet >; .2:.45.00i veeswee | 13,323 — _— 7 13,323 — eit 406 406 
Total Woretgn Sic: oscerere. 284 634,940 59 11,138 343 646,078 4,246 930 42,837 43,767 
Toth Mire xcazy es erekerss 3 561 1,362,532 287 184,339 848 1,546,871 25,891 64,878 67,761 132,639 
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ARRIVALS FOR 4TH QUARTER (OCTOBER—DECEMBER) 1946 


Cargo Passengers Passengers 
Ocean Steamers River Steamers TOTAL River River Ocean Passengers 

FLAG No. Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage Steamers Steamers Steamers TOTAL 
BSP IIS Bes cecesaekeek- =a - maces 279 742,215 227 173,093 506 915,308 17,799 60,987 37,838 98,825 
American tle DL 121,638 oe — 21 121,638 — sree 5,294 5,294 
Canadian 2 8,564 — —— 2 8,56 = _ 3 3 
Chinese 111 135,638 55 10,204 166 145,842 3,670 4,772 15,063 19,835 
Danish 42,456 — a= 9 42,456 _— — 76 16 
Dutch 33 140,366 —_ — 33 140,366 —_ = 17,577 17,577 
French 11 46,933 saa = 1 46,933 a _ 3,845 3,845 
Norwegian 47 74,526 = = 47 74,526 = _ 5,030 5,030 

“Panamanian 34 39,676 = = 34 39,676 a _ 146 
Portuguese . 1 3,948 3 648 4 4,596 191 312 454 766 
USSR. .... 9 11,353 < = 9 11,353 _ _ 27 27 
Swedish .... bes: 22,387 —_ _ 8 22,387 —_— —_ 34 34 
3 ag NU hb ay) 10 Ra Ena Er 7 13,324 _ —_ 7 13,324 _- _ 1,245 1,245 

PN Te Md dal el hea ee nee blades |. SL 8 tee Ee ese cs 

Total Foreign .............+-.-- 293 660,809 58 10,852 351 671,661 3,861 5,084 48,794 53,878 
"Cota, Vitrapeisaa> sas -200F eae 572 1,403,024 285 183,945 857 1,586,969 21,660 66,071 86,632 152,703 


Shanghai Shipping & Coastal Shipping 


The total tonnage of foreign and Chinese shipping (including Chinese junks) taking part in China’s coastal trade for 
January/November 1946 amounted to 5,282,000. As will be seen from the tables published below Chinese ships and junks accounted 
together for over 70%, followed by American and British shipping with about 12% and 10% respectively. 


The port of Shanghai shipping returns for November and {he first eleven months of 1946 will also be found below. The 
total tonnage for 11 months of 1946 amounted to 5,629,000, while November, on account of the U.S. West Coast shipping strike, 
was one of the weakest months, totalling for ships entered and cleared only 442,000 tons. 

Compared with Hongkong’s shipping, Shanghai is by about 2,400,000 tons behind the British port; Hongkong’s shipping 


returns for the January/November period showed a total of 8,072,000 tons, while November’s tonnage aggregated 920,000. The 
difference in tonnage between Hongkong and Shanghai amounts to over 40% in favour of Hongkong, for Jan./Nov. 1946. 


CHINESE COASTAL SHIPPING 


Vessels Entered from and Cleared for Chinese Ports: By Flags 


November 1946 January-November 1946 
Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
PIMETACAN: ries revictersssxnyevnrsccyny ee tale 4 16,665 5 19,621 73 288,248 81 342,666 
BriSiohie sie shigss ies osees neo cssaat 5 (12,940 7 12,452 107 197,717 152 313,451 
Chinese (excluding Junks) 11 17,425 537 306,905 4,685 1,912,300 4,309 1,818,271 
Chinese Junks ................ 99 4,751 115 4,660 1,483 68,743 1,418 61,959 
Netherlands — Ps = = a -_ 2 3,574 
Norwegian 9 18,760 8 16,415 31 65,539 33 71,487 
Panamanian 2 4,276 3 4,435 18 52,615 27 70,252 
Swedish = _— 2 7,641 1 1,425 3 11,046 
LPETIOTG) i, SGT ata 0 oxi eAP AOR TG CRAUA dy ARV Sa NT hop saaaCD —_ _ 1 2,863 _— — 1 2,863 
a I ee ee ee een a esl 
OURO DS Teo okra assy ives aswaes eco teeta? 675 370,946 678 374,992 6,398 2,586,587 6,026 2,695,569 
eee 
SHANCHAI SHIPPING RETURNS 
Vessels Entered from and Cleared for Abroad; By Flags 
November 1946 January-November 1946 
Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
VARTROTACADL WS (aids se; aus Ciaieanere veo fo teo tacraes scenes 14 46,915 16 58,584 355 1,598,937 330 1,497,070 
RSTEGION rcshacs 30 91,503 30 102,517 273 798,645 218 693,855 
Chinese (excluding J 11 17,425 1 300 76 147,601 15 34,303 
Danish 4 19,608 4 19,553 20 94,274 19 90,344 
French ..... —~ _ 1 5,484 4 10,445 4 10,445 
Netherlands 1 6,623 1 6,623 uly 68,632 15 65,058 
Norwegian 4 13,227 8 23,411 42 131,962 43 132,814 
Panamanian 3 7,281 1 6,963 22 68,869 9 41,748 
Philippine _ _ 1 627 2 3,605 2 3,605 
Swedish w...cc.e 2 7,641 — _ 15 44,882 ll 30,923 
U.S.S.R. (Russian) ow = _ —_ —_ 12 30,777 12 30,777 
ROPBTO ada pas raccuh ienkiver tenses ven cia ktaekae dna 2 6,667 1 2,123 2 6,667 1 2,123 
UTOUMLT bade c>nncuss <x) Tusauehven dV Ree ere 71 216,890 64 226,186 840 2,996,236 679 2,633,065 
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TIN, ANTIMONY & WOLFRAM ORE 
Following are the import and export figures for Hongkong’s trade in tin, antimony and wolfram ore for the year 1946. 
(In our issue of January 1, Vol. II, No. 1, a review of minerals & ore trade was given). 
EXPORTS: 
TinwSlabs: & Ingots sCCnMeSe)) os icaces assategs vxcand ane deen Sune asekcqeneavenions 25,768 piculs $ 8,471,966 
Tin Slabs & Ingots (Other than Chinese) . 922 FY 3,604,703 
34,690 piculs $12,076,669 
Antimony Reg. & Crude 19,479 piculs $ 2,539,661 
Wolframite’ (i.si.cccspdaceres 11,018 piculs $ 1,553,082 
IMPORTS: 
‘LineSlabs::&: Ingots; (Chinese): ici. csrassterduevbadhe bevencevewt ene caus benvtenes 24,824 piculs $ 6,723,745 
Tin Slabs & Ingots (Other than Chinese) .........:.:ccccsscseeneeeeeenn es 948 Vi 3,912,940 
, 34,772 piculs $10,636,685 
ADIEUNON Va Tee cee AOL Clee Puu wars can woiseuaemeoiens exon mus iil whee dah we ei cane 62,373 piculs $ 2,379,728 
WW Ota Mn tes gh ces eee ttre dans cvs gh acca tiegh MEET eNO y icc res ven vaihapiady ceniiwe wees 13,421 piculs $ 1,388,556 
IMPORTS OF TIN SLABS & INGOTS (OTHER THAN CHINESE) 
French Indo China Macao Total 
1946 Piculs wee Piculs Value Piculs Value 
$ $ 
VANWANy | MATCH. eres este veiw ashe scouaste tees _ — — — — _ 
April’... 2k 2,641 1,092,457 62 26,040 2,703 1,118,497 
May 1,086 435,624 38 15,213 1,124 450,837 
June 1,371 563,512 _ _ 1,371 563,512 
July... 2,071 785,703 — _ 2,071 785,703 
August .. 675 243,977 _ _— 675 243,977 
September 308 122,815 722 288,640 1,030 411,455 
October 840 300,000 — — 840 300,000 
November —_— — — o- — _— 
MDECEMIDEN Rieger ccs ticrase seer sanase ces Seema seetloe — _— = = 134 38,959 
From Brit. Malaya 
134 pic. $38,959 
French Indochina ............ 8,992 piculs $ 3,544,088 
Macao 822 a 329,893 
British Malaya 134 i 38,959 
OTHE A cstrveciney oondeha dt 9,948 piculs $ 3,912,940 
IMPORTS OF TIN SLABS & INGOTS (CHINESE) 
China, Middle China, South Macao Total 
1946 Piculs se Piculs Value Piculs yore Piculs bias 
$ 
January/February —_— — <n ee ae = =e ae 
March 8 5,880 _ _ — _— 8 5,880 
April _ — 6 1,750 1,001 468,890 1,007 470,640 
May .... 1 762 — — 456 205,638 457 206,300 
June/July —_ —_— — — — —_ — — 
August : = =r 5,039 1,500,001 — — 5,039 1,500,001 
September == == 655 195,000 — = 655 195,000 
October — _ 15,576 4,470,543 = = 15,576 4,470,543 
November = = 588 24,868 306 167,862 « 894 392,730 
December. ~...5..-.cc0000 15 3,220 765 321,721 397 198,623 1177 523,564 
TIA ke tend th oo a7. etek Too 21,664 piculs $ 6,723,745 
WACHO secu hie tes crecsuciencenmyen ey LOO: 7 1,040,918 
SDOUAIE isch eacmeeeee 24,824 piculs $ 7,764,658 
IMPORTS OF ANTIMONY, REGULUS & CRUDE 
British Malaya China, South Total 
1946 Piculs Value Piculs Value Piculs Mg a 
WOPNATY A Di ee sry sccviacecioiscrease eae _— =_ — — _- = 
IMA to: ss ecpeetoet 40 2,700 —_ —_ 40 2,700 
June . — = — = Pay hoes 
July . 111 6,660 _ — 111 6,660 
August —_ _ 9,240 352,000 9,240 352,000 
September ~. = _— 16,128 614,400 16,128 614,400 
October = _— 18,211 693,760 18,211 683,760 
November =— _ 13,485 513,728 13,485 513,728 
December << — 5,158 196,480 5,158 196,480 
British Malaya 151 piculs $ 9,360 
China : ieee 2,370,368 
PPOGAL co ucieeto ta ahh er: nash 62,373 piculs $ 2,379,728 
IMPORTS OF WOLFRAMITE 
China, South French Indo China Total 
1946 Piculs Value Piculs Value Piculs hee Piculs wae 
$ $ 
January/April = = = as =e — 8 
ay Misa 300,000 _ _ _ _ 2,520 300,000 
June/July — _ = =. a F = a 
August ..... _ 71 5,712 — _ 71 5,712 
September 428,644 3,696 182,800 20 4,050 6,997 615,494 
October 48,000 _ _ _ _ 403 48,000 
November 60,000 _ _ _ — 504 60,000 
December 358,000 — _ a 1,350 2,926 359,350 
China 9,625 piculs $ 1,194,644 
French Indochina 3,767 < 188,512 
M@CRO™ \iias sasperieomtnn as 29 ” 5,400 
aha le Biv atts 13,421 piculs $ 1,388,556 
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EXPORTS OF MINERALS & ORES 
EXPORTS OF TIN SLABS & INGOTS (OTHER THAN CHINESE) 
» China, North Others (Persia) Total 
1946 Piculs Value Piculs Value Piculs Value 
$ $ $ 
PANGANY.. Glabidackuctescewnesg-f Moen edaemente ees ermiemntd _ a= _— — — — 
February 156 38,250 — _ 156 38,250 
Mareh’ ......0 235 35,620 — — 235 35,620 
April/May — = = _— — — 
DURE! pessees: 1,215 487,974 3 — 1,215 487,975 
July 694 303,324 ao = 694 303,324 
August 1,251 486,980 ae — 1,251 486,890 
September 9 338,760 = — 9 338,760 
October = = 7 Ge _> _ 
November aaa = 2,069 1,131,931 2,069 1,131,931 
December — —_ 1,374 81,954 1,374 781,954 
Chinal? cavsencaseeeunccnnars 5,479 piculs $ 1,690,818 
Others (Persia) .............. 3,44 oF 1,913,885 
Total. Agee ee 8,922 piculs $ 3,604,703 
——————— ees 
EXPORTS OF TIN SLABS & INGOTS (CHINESE) 
India Brit. Malaya China, North China, Middle U.S.A. U.S.S.R. Total 
1946 Piculs Value Piculs Value Piculs Value Piculs Value Piculs Value Piculs Value  Piculs Value 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
DRGUADY - sccencskernnmenns _ _-_ — _ 118 25,360 26 7,825 = = — — 144 33,185 
February/March _ =- _ _ a = a — _ — -- —_ 
RD harks toniasiac eter —_— er — 3,592 1,171,658 124 36,366 =y = = — 3,716 1,208,024 
May _ — —. 1,832 20,426 645 264,185 2,477 4,611 
June — —_- — —_ _ — 196 85,256 196 85,256 
July .. = — 2. 5,760 = — 457 196,410 _ = —_ _ 469 202,170 
August == no — = — 165 64,162 — _ _— —_ 165 64,162 
September 1,569 748515 — —o — — 34 15,180 _— — — — 1,603 763,695 
October 480 223,663 — 13,217 4,005,000 13,697 4,228,663 
November oS Ss a — 3,300 3,000,000 _— — 3,300 1,000,000 
December: s iee.4 = <7 _— 4 2,00 4 2, 
India 2,049 piculs $ 972,178 
British Malaya 12 5 5,760 
China 7,190 5 2,489,028 
U.S.A 3,300 nn 1,000,000 
U.S.S.R. 13,217 » 4,005,000 
Total tare tent sal 25,768 piculs $ 8,471,966 
EXPORTS OF ANTIMONY REGULUS & CRUDE 
Belgium China, North France Holland Siam U.S.A. Total 
1946 Piculs Value Piculs Value Piculs Value Piculs Value Piculs Value  Piculs Value Piculs Value 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
January/March ...... —_— _- — =_ = a =} = = — — _— _— 
FS 2 | a me _ — 68 4,704 — sores oe — = = — — 68 4,704 
May/June _— _ a = = — 
JULY! Geieeeees _— _—_ — =— —_ eS == = 75 5,250 — — 75 5,250 
August... raat =o — 2,520 378,000 — 2,520 378,000 
September — Ta — 1,889 758,000 — oe = = _ — 7,889 758,000 
October 253 40,745 — = = — 84 14,890 _ = _ — 337 55,605 
November 636 141,289 — a= = es ced — =e 825 320,000 1,461 461,289 
December wasiancesossat 85 14,704 — — 4,460 814,000 85 15,050 oa — _ — 7,129 876,813 
One shipment in December to United Kingdom of 499 piculs, valued $33,059. 
U.K $ 33,059 
Belgium 196,738 
China 4,70 
France 1,950,000 
Holland 29,910 
Siam 5,250 
U.S.A. 320,000 
Total $ 2,539,661 
EXPORTS OF WOLFRAMITE 
France Sweden U.S.A. U.S.S.R. Total 
1946 Piculs Value Piculs Value Piculs Value Piculs Value Piculs Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 
January/February ...........- _— — —_— — — = _ _ _— 
WER V CMe scans co _ _ _ —_ 932 137,265 —— —_ 932 137,265 
April — —_ _ — 506 77,400 — — 506 77,400 
May —_— — — — 168 25,200 = — 168 25,200 
June — = 419 71,841 = == — — 419 71,841 
SOL yA — — 847 152,062 124 19,353 — — 971 171,415 
August ... oa — 403 66,931 = —- Se ——a 403 66,931 
September 168 30,240 _— _ = = — _ 168 30,240 
October 171 29,000 420 72,074 a = 6,188 750,000 6,779 851,074 
November — = = — “= — == a = ies 
December .........- Rete anen vacate = = 672 121,716 —— — BS a 672 121,716 
Branee aces ccd awanes cases 339 piculs $ 59,240 
ak 484,624 
S. : a8 259,218 
USSR ieee eerreets 6188, 750,000 
otal eaten cuntoasen 11,018 piculs $ 1,553,082 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE IN 1946 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY MAIN GRUUP?S 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Iinports from 


COUNTRIES Yeur 1939 
$ 

United Kingdom ......:....seceseseseeee 39,696,659 
Australia ..... 7,125,254 
Burma 1,035,097 
Canada 4,843,877 
Ceylon! veces. 272,262 
Hast Africa . 852,065 
TTI 7.0%. hansen MeN ERE unaurae 9,564,588 


Mulaya (British) ...............+. 12,959,445 


New Zealand ........ 384,075 
North Borneo ..... 8,070,492 
Hout AGEN sea cceneen 1,580,260 
West Africa .. — 
West Indies 0.000 cisanees 4,747 


British Minpire Other 
Belgium 


China, North 


932,001 
5,865,280 
166,317,485 


TERS dliahe cee ae ete 13,768,021 

ry OUD Feidicho nies ene ttoee toe 48,121,488 
Cuba 4,856 
Central America 10,762 
Wee} Tk a oh icra do tnxescinensient 1,843,947 
GY Dbie trccekastoutaaieea apnoncsnanteeae 97,666 
Brdnita) cicedce eeiard 2,633,014 
French Indo China .. 40,659,632 
Germany Wie. canes 18,065,184 
Holland 4,480,979 
Italy 1,521,372 
PAPAIN SE. eae cue Atee hy 27,480,342 


Kwong Chow Wan .. 
Macao 


26,356,970 
32,872,239 


NORWAY eo rikxc a aqeiri ern cemereeanenenenc ts 656,064 
Netherlands Hast Indies ............. 89,430,888 
Philippines) yesiec-eyateene 2,062,610 
Portugal ...... 89,426 
Siam Goieccenseees 29,883,795 
South America . 666,515 
Sweden ......... 720,544 
Switzerland 1,118,474 
Spain”. ssc 279,901 
GAS San enpns Soe eam aagoraaest sey tanee 51,900,622 
WES SURE ickncvtasecturce svete tre stalin — 
Others (including U.S.S.R. in 1939) 5,070,081 

MODAV auirdisiyacepaiauteen cevtone 594,199,224 

Total British Empire ........... 81,821,172 

Total Hovelgy: uictucssellaae 512,378,052 


Year 1946 


$ 
43,925,729 
42,681,952 
11,282,663 
244,782 
1,182,618 
55,476, 152 


69,250,698 
173,474 
3,114,547 
1,128,691 
12,780 
20,060,283 
11,218,560 
89,912, 502 
45,599,691 
191,708,000 


95,608 


1,429,761 
591,474 
2,597,959 
59,120,561 


1,044,837 
6,404,893 
5,337,438 
78,550,265 


11,085,151 
5,141,641 
15,983,109 
728,657 
29,387,101 
186,489 
2,264,252 
4,288,287 
185,965 
119,565,078 


2,617,904 
933,474,552 
248,434,369 
685,040,183 


ixpor 
Yeur 1939 


460,650 
3,122,520 
6,880,018 

23,268,855 
8,843,189 
108,754,861 

731,052 
4,369,712 
1,495,016 
6,995,323 
8,109,776 

37,481,458 
22,503,808 
6,470,389 
75,037,938 
1,817,400 
8,362,044 
72,620,655 

137,783 

9,653,718 
20,464,040 
28,519,637 
77,285,352 


533,385,203 
75,403,626 
608,788,829 


Imports 
Articles Year 1939 Year 1946 
$ 

Animals; Auivie: ccsinsaccancn cette semuocen 14,169,620 82,083,085 
Building Materials ... 7,746,045 20,918,573 
Chemicals and Drugs .. 7,735,476 28,338,475 
Chinese Medicines .............645 .. 25,827,689 65,983,226 
Dyeing and Tanning Materials...... 8,102,058 11,634,373 
Foodstuffs and Provisions ........... 187,368, 798 209,043,307 
Fuels: sisins 16,398,663 11,954,488 
Hardware .....ccascuescts 4,721,681 4,948,457 
Liquors, Intoxicating ..... 4,859,460 11,417,912 
Machinery and Engines . 10,687,605 6,184,429 
Mah uresiiisietee ieee: . 7,748,085 1,282,353 
Metals. Se. .<caeec.. dete. 36,981,429 40,010,984 
Minerals and Ores ... 5,558,021 1,501,657 
Nuts and Seeds ....... 9,868,059 22,080,579 
Oils and Fats .... 89,442,176 118,973,396 
Party seis scdtie ns ccteos eae’ 1,942,358 4,041,344 
Paper and Paperware .......... 10,640,028 40,938,057 
Piece Goods and Textiles .... 99,200,739 100,982,708 
Railway Materials ........... 146,328 5,521 
TobACGON Ni cociccesanons 9,587,245 25,821,256 
WOMIGLGS! fin des areshunotnccaniasnmee ences’ 13,627,809 15,299,156 
Wearing Apparel wrcestitesuresancpesas 4,440,782 10,488, 226 
Sundries Jivhacuctaesvs sstereaerscvessevane 67,404,670 155,092,990 
Total Merchandise ............6+5 594,199,224 983,474,552 
PPOGAUES o Kicintecdersedtbe Seal neanere 5,323,925 20,242,169 
Grand Total 599,523,149 958,716,721 


Exports 
Year 1089 


22,416,927 
3,917, 183 
5,342,962 
2,552,570) 
1,399,501 

191,804 
9:364,445 


45,985,519 
830,519 
1,652,554: 
3,978,928 
1,163,819 
5,175,887 
2,925,876 
1,820,407 
45,107,154 
22,172,989 
22,988,897 
203,796 
2,006,842 


1,018,112 
424,465 
7,129,728 
55,479,502 
12,612,096 
6,181,732 
579,131 
6,554,750 
42,286,217 
45,088,953 


697,958 
15,160,348 
11,357,493 

11,663 
15,498,155 
1,265,063 
950,853 
39,850 


76,884,885 


83,571,175 
533,385,203 
106,897,994 
426,487,209 


* Treasure. 


For the Month of December, 1946 


ts Imports Exports 
Year 1946 
2 $ $ 
— 3,144,655 — 
3,306,059 2,245,039 125,759 
22,756,491 2,653,857 1,520,283 
60,034,448 4,893,781 3,133,312 
8,292,368 1,344,242 395,705 
116,097,004 18,825,532 11,887,883 
881,256 1,421,930 353,086 
8,482,288 537,305 983,690 
6,339,326 1,058,715 534,296 
1,439,004 361,634 104,361 
4,233,298 47,730 833,882 
39,703,842 4,984,350 3,950,908 
1,772,035 379,787 173,673 
11,883,376 2,953,448 1,255,266 
142,938,957 14,948,877 19,381,192 
4,073,019 655,390 324,281 
31,554,421 9,177,005 2,745,241 
128,891,514 19,584,881 7,461,178 
16,926 — 
6,189,195 4,339,895 965,602 
1,988,342 2,441,339 156,661 
18,738,008 1,099,987 1,452,041 
146,023,773 16,436,100 15,197,263 
765,634,950 13,435,479 72,435,558 
57,115,400 5,684,511 19,343,050 
822,750,350 119,119,990 91,778,608 


OF MERCHANDISE BY COUNTRIES 


For the Month of December, 1946 


to Imports from Exports to 
Year 1946 
$ $ $ 
16,587,944 9,554,629 1,5€0,482 
4,178,547 8,791,198 529,842 
1,938,468 — 398,888 
84(),222 902,069 81,816 
2,864,397 8,855 360,069 
62,780 416,718 — 
21,851,149 12,064,810 1,699,605 
43,000* 
161,934,219 4,033,619 10,244,114 
261,015 4,227 61,804 
1,835,580 462,950 34,638 
1,194,560 740,080 356,075 
69,973 — 2,603 
165,679 12.080 22.615 
1,045,192 249,222 149,702 
1,484,222 2,455,963 287,684 
104,094,526 6,746,340 5,178,984 
50,410,237 4,030,700 5,013,274 
146,924,340 28,122,406 14,987.034 
121,537 — 8.572 
128, 182 18,400 14,239 
2,702,511* 
2,567,965 108,203 9.567 
2,777,146 278,165 797,158 
3,820,823 553,192 1,424.878 
32,273,019 1,310,876 1,306,681 
1,912,421 369,068 164.275 
543,593 1,772,623 176.461 
237,994 — 51.560 
3,209,537 392.368 507.639 
33,561,246 8,692,890 4.139.559 
19,300.050* 
1,705,805 8,821.606 123.740 
4,587,830 685.634 917.449 
17,995,589 1,666,746 4,947,779 
109,218 206.269 68.550 
45,984,125 3,169,348 2,518,377 
430,274 99,815 215,365 
3,120,426 821.871 262,453 
5,114 229,997 “= 
= 66,783 = 
83,702,127 9,599,119 12,438,986 
2,982,000* 
4,855,664 = = 
4,242 335 977,040 1,374,041 
765,634,950 119,119,990 91,778,608 
214,829,675 87,240,457 15,544,753 
550,805,275 81,879,533 76,233,855 
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